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THE CONFERENCE. 


HE reported massacre at Berber, and the singular 
directions of Lord Granvitie for the extrication of 
General Gorpon, would invite comment if the first-mentioned 
disaster were more certain. As it is, the negotiations with 
France are still the chief point of interest in the Egyptian 
uestion. The advance of the pledges of Mr. GuapsTonE and 
rd GRANVILLE in reference to the Conference is no doubt 
a matter of satisfaction. Their former engagements would 
have been compatible with the doing of almost irreparable 
mischief; their latter, unless Mr. Guapstone excels even 
himself in construing the pledge he has given, is not so 
«compatible. It is true that, if the country finds itself face 
to face with an unacceptable agreement, it will still be in a 
very awkward position as regards Europe, and if, as it must, 
it rejects the agreement, a precedent likely to cause the 
greatest inconvenience in future diplomatic arrangements 
will have been set. But the change of the relations of 
Government to Parliament probably necessitates this, and 
in the present instance, at any rate, it is by far the least of 
two evils. Yet it must remain a curious comment on the 
supposed confidence of Parliament and the country in 
Ministers of the day that Parliament and the country 
have only been kept quiet by the Ministry formally under- 
taking not to avail themselves of their undoubted power— 
not, indeed, to make monetary arrangements, but to dispose 
of the forces of the Crown and avail themselves of its other 
prerogatives. ‘ We have the fullest confidence in you, but 
“mind you do absolutely nothing without obtaining our 
“ sanction,” is the eccentric fashion in which Great Britain, 
by Parliament and by the public voice, expresses her reli- 
ance on Mr. Grapstone’s discretion. There have been 
Ministers who would have found the compliment not exactly 
to their taste. 

On this point, however, it is unnecessary to say more; 
nor need the difference between the Cu1LpErs-LeEssEps agree- 
ment, in which the Government dealt with a private firm, 
and the present Anglo-French negotiations, in which at 
least two great nations are concerned as such, be insisted on. 
The whole affair, whatever may be its result, is a distinct, 
and by no means encouraging, confirmation of the strictures 
of those who say that, whether Mr. Guapstone’s Govern- 
ment is a good Government or a bad Government, it is 
a Government which has the very rudiments of foreign 
policy to learn. But it is more important for the present 
to consider what the stipulations of this long-debated 
“communication” between England and France really are. 
On this point all the Prame Munister’s statements, all 
Lord Granvitte’s honest indignation at being called im- 
becile, all Lord EpmMonp Fitzmaurice’s promises to answer 
questions when he has got leave to answer them, con- 
vey not one tittle of positive information. The Prine 
Minister’s rebuke in the character of a vir gravis to the 
putters forth of rash and unauthorized statements on the 
subject was very impressive in form, but in matter it un- 
fortunately applies to anybody, everybody, or nobody. For 
aught that ap it may wring the withers of those 
who sturdily deny that certain things are in the agree- 
ment as much as it galls those who have asserted that 
they are. Nor, if some at least of these details fail to 
make their appearance in the announcement for which 
England is so anxiously waiting, will any reasonable person 
doubt that their absence is due to the protests which 
have been made—growing every day in strength and dis- 


tinctness-—against surrender. It may be added that some 
of the most valiant defenders of the Government have prac- 
tically admitted the truth of some, at least, of the rumours 
in question in the very act of denying them. There is 
not, it is said, a hard-and-fast engagement to go out of 
Egypt ; but there is a conditional engagement to leave it in 
three years. There is no positive promise of an English 
loan or guarantee ; but there is an understanding concern- 
ing something of the kind. There is to be no multiple 
Control ; but there is to be a multiple Audit Board, which 
may have an English president. And, lastly, the extra- 
ordinary negotiations with the Turkish Government, if they 
have not had for object a distinct Turkish crusade against 
the Soudan, have been such that Mr. Guiapstoye had to 
resort to one of his most labyrinthine formulas of admissive 
denial in order to dispose of Lord Ranpotpa CHuRCHILL’s’ 
question. By Mr. Giapstone’s admission there has been 
something going on with Turkey ; by the admission of his 
supporters there has been something going on in the direc- 
tion of tying English hands in Egypt, reintroducing a 
foreign Control, and increasing the pecuniary liabilities of 
the country while limiting her occupation. And it is 
further to be observed that in London, in Paris, and in 
Constantinople the best-informed persons agree, with 
exactly that margin of difference which is to be expected in 
genuine information about points not publicly known nor 
finally settled, as to the three chief clauses of the new Con- 
cordat—a more appropriate term equally taken from the 
diplomatic glossary would perhaps be the new Capitulation. 

It is nearly certain that, unless this intelligence is very 
grossly mistaken (and it has in its favour, as has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, the impossibility of discovering cause 
for such protracted and secret negotiations if anything more 
innocent has been under discussion), the conduct of the 
Government will not be approved by the country, and it is 
quite certain that it ought not to be approved. For the 
two portions of the project are hopelessly out of keeping 
with each other. It may not be in itself objectionable 
that England should in one form or other lend her credit to 
free Egypt from difficulties which, to speak with frankness, 
are, to no small extent, of England’s causing. But, if that 
credit be so.lent, no matter in what form, it becomes from 
the mere fact of the lending inadmissible that English 
dealings with Egypt should be hampered either by stipula- 
tions as to the period of occupation or by intrusion of 
foreign meddlers in the management. If we are to take 
the responsibilities of the concern, we must have the 
control of it—a proposition which is, one might have 
thought, self-evident, even putting aside the events of the last 
two years, which constitute an additional reason for not 
relinquishing the guardianship of Egypt to any other hands. 
On this point there is, it is believed, absolutely no difference 
of opinion among nineteen-twentieths of those Englishmen 
who either understand the subject or are capable of under- 
standing it. On the face of the matter, therefore, there 
appears to be a choice only of two suppositions. Either the 
Government have been occupied for months on negotiations 
about something utterly trivial, and have exercised in refer- 
ence to that something useless irritation and dangerous 
reticence, or they will come forward with propositions 
which are disapproved by Liberals as well as by Con- 
servatives, which are even distasteful to a considerable 
portion of the extreme Radical party itself. And there 
are indications that the Government are pre to 
make the question one of confidence in a somewhat novel 
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sense. Sir Cuartes Diike’s speech at Marylebone on 
Wednesday consisted of little more than an adoption 
of the cry of “ No Lord Sautspury! If you will 
“not have what we offer you, you must have Lord 
“ Sauispury!” and of vague threats of terrible things from 
France. There could be no reason why a man like Sir 
Cuartes Ditxe should speak in this fashion if no trial 
awaited the constancy of his party. Some members of that 
party, it is known, have already declared themselves. They 
say with much frankness that they know the Government 
is bent on schemes injurious to the welfare of the country, 
and that for all that they cannot and will not desert the 
Government. The disposition may be contemptible, it may 
be even criminal ; but it is at least intelligible. The rest 
of the Liberal party, and especially of the representatives 
of the Liberal party in Parliament, have now to make up 
their minds whether they will adopt this disposition as it is, 
or whether, as Sir Cuartes Dike seems to think more 
= they will adopt it under further stress of the 

gey of France. If they are influenced by this latter, it 
is only fair to warn them that they are allowing themselves 
to be frightened by the emptiest of bugbears. Until France 
and Germany come to an understanding, which, in the pre- 
sent temper of the French people, could only be effected by 
even worse blunders on the part of English statesmen than 
any which Mr. GuapsTone has yet committed, France is 
absolutely powerless in Europe, however much she may 
swagger and bustle in remote parts of the earth. Only Mr. 
G.apstonet’s unintelligible Germanophobia has made it pos- 
sible for France even to annoy England ; many things must 
happen before anything worse than annoyance is possible 
from her. Nor, on the other hand, is there anything what- 
ever to be gained by truckling to France. Liberals as well 
as Conservatives may dismiss from their minds, in prepar- 
ing those minds for the approaching decision, all questions 
save this one and simple question—whether the influence, 
the sacrifices, the interests, and the claims of England in 
and on Egypt are to be made of no effect at the bidding of, 
or in consideration of the probable consequences to, a parti- 
cular set of English politicians? If a great majority of 
Englishmen do not answer “ No” to this simple question, 
and if they would not answer “ No” whatever individual 
party or partisans happened to be in power, then the poli- 
tical health of'the country is in such a state that the loss of 
Egypt will pretty certainly be followed by misfortunes 
much more serious. 


FOLLIES IN FASHION, 


. Old Cockpit, in Stoneygate, Preston, has fallen 
down with a tremendous crash. We cannot help re- 
gretting the Old Cockpit, and yet no one can wonder that 
it has selected this moment to fall. Perhaps the Old Cock- 
pit, which is said to have been built at the expense of an 
old Earl of Derby, is felix opportunitate mortis. Without 
defending cocking, which is obsolete and perhaps cruel, we 
may remember that it was at least considered a manly 
sport. Socrates was fond of cocking; so was Mr. WinpnAm; 
and Admiral Rovs once used all his recognized powers of 
eloquence and logic in defence of a pastime which he thought 
the nurse of valour. The same generation which considers 
it a fine manly thing to desert General Gorpon also considers 
cocking by no means ennobling. Perhaps Mr. Winpuam’s 
opinion about these matters was worth as much as that 
of the extremely sensitive modern Radical. 

However this may be, we can scarcely congratulate a 
race in which back-swording, wrestling, and other pastimes, 
blameless and robust, have been superseded by pin-hunting. 
Folly for folly, we are not quite certain that even the prize- 
ring had not advantages over the pin-hunt as conducted by 
muscle-readers and Psychical Researchers. The newspapers 
at this most busy season of the year continue to print long 
accounts of la chasse aux épingles, and long letters from all 
manner of men on this absorbing pursuit. The silly season 
is always with us. A gentleman who glories in being a 
Secretary of. the Society for Psychical Research stands 
forth as an anxious but not yet convinced inquirer. He 
asks for “ more experiments” by amateur pin-hunters, for 
he seems to distrust professional sportsmen. The question 
of pin-hunting has succeeded the question of the housing of 
the poor in the minds of the fashionable. Instead of going 
to see courts, and lanes, and slums, our giddy race is 
now running about the street after blindfolded men with 
their heads in bags. One may doubt whether, in this case, 
the blind are always leading the blind. If a person is 


blindfolded, the addition of a bag over his face does not make 
it still more impossible for him to see, but greatly increases 
the possibility of his removing, unnoticed, the bandage over 
his eyes. This is an example of the precautions which 
defeat themselves. 

.. No humane man will seriously regret cock-fighting ; but 
the increasing frivolity of our lives may remind us that, at 
least, the follies of our fathers had some actual interest, 
some basis in human nature. Where is one to find, except 
in almost inconceivable ignorance and stupidity, any human 
basis for an interest in Esoteric Buddhism, Theosophy, 
the conjuring feats of old women from Thibet, and the 
thought-reading exploits of much-advertised quacks? A 
welcome letter on this last stage of imbecile credulity is 
published in the Standard by a correspondent who signs 
himself “ Anti-Humbug.” He utters, not too soon, the voice 
of complete scepticism. His argument is merely the old 
inevitable one—does an experience of the world make it 
more probable that the pin-hunters do what they seem to 
do, or that they rely on the usual tricks of collusion? “The 
“ pin-finding trick in a room is done by the interpretation 
“ of unconscious muscular actions on the part of nervous 
“ people. . . . Pin-finding out of doors is done by con- 
“ federacy, like many other tricks.” In fact, “ such arts the 
“ Gods who dwell on high have given to the Greek,” and they 
were as well known to Mr. Barry Lynpon as to any modern 
pin-hunter. Mr. Lynpon employed his service in the com- 
paratively worthy pursuit of gambling. Anything in the 
world is more credible than that the “ thoughts,” as they are 
called by courtesy, of a Canon pass through a copper wire 
to a pin-hunter with his head in a bag. That is the short 
and the long of the matter. All this drivel about thought- 
reading is forced on the silly part of the public as a conjurer 
forces a card, by a mutual advertisement system, in which 
persons attached to the Press, the Church, and the pin- 
hunting profession combine to make each other notorious. 
A varnish of sham popular science is the natural modern 
polish of the machine. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, 


To is a paradoxical element in the surprise with 
which the Republican nomination at Chicago has been 
received both at home and in England. Mr. Buaine was the 
most conspicuous, if not the most popular, of the candidates ; 
and it was known before the meeting of the Convention 
that he had a majority of supporters as compared with any 
single competitor. It was nevertheless supposed, except 
perhaps by some of the most skilful election managers, that, 
as in former cases, relative strength might be an indica- 
tion of absolute weakness. With the exception of General 
Grant, all the Presidents since the war have been persons 
of secondary importance. No one hoped or feared before- 
hand the selection of Mr. Hayes or of General Garrretp. 
Delegates to Presidential Conventions are generally pledged 
to a special choice only in the early ballots, so that they are 
at liberty during the subsequent proceedings to confine 
their attention to the defeat of obnoxious candidates. At 
Chicago Mr. Artitur’s supporters, by a series of judicious 
coalitions, defeated the Biaine party in the preliminary 
skirmishes. The oddest episode of the Convention was a 
contest between two Republicans of colour for the tem- 
porary chairmanship ; and on this occasion Mr. ArTuur’s 
negro was preferred to Mr. Buiarne’s. The large and re- 
spectable body of politicians which disapproved of both the 
principal candidates seems not to have been adequately re- 
presented at Chicago. Both Mr. Biarne and Mr. Arrnur 
had attained political eminence as wire-pullers ; and it was 
doubtful whether either of them, if he were nominated, 
could carry the State of New York. It is said, probably 
with truth, that the coming election will be decided by the 
neutral votes of citizens who are not professed or zealous 
members of either party. It is, therefore, unusually im- 
portant that the nominees should command personal respect 
and confidence. Nothing has been said against Mr. ArtHuR 
except that he is a professional politician. Charges of 
misconduct, which have been brought against Mr. Buaryg, 
are probably unfounded; but during his short career of 
Secretary of State he showed himself a turbulent and 
blustering diplomatist. 

No Republican nomination since the accession of the 
party to power has provoked so much disapprobation as the 
choice of Mr. Biaine. It is true that, in accordance with a 


custom which has become so uniform as to have almost lost 
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its meaning, the nomination of Mr. Buaine was formally 

made unanimous; but the delegates were probably almost 
all active partisans, to whom success in the Presidential 
election appears of paramount importance. If the Demo- 
‘cratic Convention, which is also to be held at Chicago, 
makes a popular choice, the nomination of Mr. Bratye will 
Ec / be disastrous to the Republicans. It appears that 

ving now laid aside an affectation of indifference, Mr. 
BuatrneE intends to conduct in person the canvass, or, as it is 

‘called, the campaign. He already professes to rely greatly 

on the Irish vote, which must be purchased, if at all, by 
professions of ill-will to England. It is highly improbable 
that Mr. Briarye’s rumoured policy should be justified by 
success. The Irish voters have for many years served in 
the Democratic ranks; and there is no reason to suppose 
that they will detach themselves from their old connexion 
at the moment when, after four-and-twenty years, their 
party is likely to triumph. The great body of unpledged 
politicians would be more than ever alienated from the cause 
of a candidate who should propose to disturb international 
relations for his own personal aggrandizement. Notwith- 
standing the professions of political aspirants, the cause of 
Civil Service reform is not so far advanced that voters and 
agents will fail to anticipate lucrative results from the 
success of their party. Democrats will be generally dis- 
inclined to become deserters, when they may hope to elect 
a President who will have many thousands of salaried 
officers at his disposal. In calculating the chances of the con- 
test, it must be remembered that the President is elected, 
not by a majority of the whole constituency, but by the 
several States. When the Republican journals of New 
York assert that Mr. Biaixe will not receive the thirty- 
five votes of the State, they have probably strong reasons 
for their opinion. It is also believed that several of the 
New England States will withhold their support ; but it is 
conceded that Ohio and some of the other central States 
will vote for the Chicago nominee. 

The Southern States, with one or two possible exceptions, 
will give their votes to the Democratic candidate. Those 
party Conventions which have up to the present time ex- 
pressed a preference have almost unanimously recommended 
the nomination of Mr. Timpen and Mr. Henpricks, who 
were fraudulently deprived of their right to the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidency after the election of 1876. 
The rectification of a gross injustice is an intelligible object, 
which may perhaps prevent or simplify a contest for the 
nomination. The only obvious objection to Mr. TILDEN is 
that he is advanced in life; but there seemed to be no 
question of his competence to discharge the duties of his 
office if he is elected; but Mr. Tixpen has lately an- 
nounced his physical incapacity to discharge the duties of 
the Presidential office to his own satisfaction. It is of 
course possible that his reluctance may be overcome; and, 
if he is nominated, he will be supported by all sections of 
his party. He will be jally strong in the State of 
New York, which, in the judgment of both parties, will 
exercise an almost decisive voice in the election. On the 
whole, Mr. Tinpen’s prospects, both of nomination and 
election, would be brighter than those of any rival in either 
party. Foreigners ought to judge with hesitation and 
diffidence on subjects which can only be understood by the 
aid of detailed and local knowledge. Mr. Biarve may 
probably derive advantage from Mr. Titpen’s refusal, espe- 
cially if the Democratic Convention selects an unsatisfactory 
candidate. American institutions for the most part work 
so well that superficial criticisms on their supposed defects 
ought not to be readily hazarded. It is possible that no 
practical disadvantage may result from habitual toleration 
of mediocrity in the highest office which is in any part of 
the world bestowed by popular election. An English Prime 
Minister is always one of the first statesmen of the day, 
because he attains his rank by the tacit approval of his 
equals. It is apparently not necessary that a President 
should have similar claims to his position. 

The only important issue which will be involved in 
the Presidential contest has been raised in the most definite 
form by the Republican Convention. The greater part of 
the Resolutions which constitute the Republican platform 
is devoted to an unqualified. avowal of the crudest theory 
of Protection. As is usual with American advocates of 
monopoly, the Convention professes extreme solicitude for 
the interests of the working class. It is apparently rather 
for the purpose of maintaining a high rate of wages than 

for the increase of their own profits that Pennsylvanian 
manufacturers and their friends in Republican Conventions 


are anxious to exclude the products of European industry, 
which is sometimes rhetorically stigmatized as slave labour. 
Political managers are embarrassed by the difficulty of 
offering a sufficient temptation to the powerful body of 
farmers who have the strongest interest both in buying 
cheap goods and in promoting commercial intercourse 
with the markets of their grain and cattle. Luckily for 
the Republicans, it happens that wool-growers desire a 
share of the tribute which is levied on consumers by 
ironmasters and cotton-spinners. Probably for the sake 
of their shepherds rather than of themselves they object 
to the importation of foreign wool; and their welcome 
remonstrances supply a separate plank, as it is called, in 
the general platform. Everything American is to be pro- 
tected ; and especially wool. It remains to be seen whether 
the Democratic leaders will have the courage to rely on 
sound economic principles, and on the obvious interest of 
the great bulk of the community. It may be doubtful 
whether a bold profession of Free-trade doctrines would 
poe the dense ignorance of the mass of the people ; 

ut, unless they accept the challenge of their antagonists, 
the Democrats deserve to be defeated. At the last election 
the Democratic Resolutions were reasonably liberal and 
sound ; but General Hancock, the nominee of the party, 
probably neither knowing nor caring anything about the 
merits of the question, took fright at the last moment, 
and repudiated in a published letter the principles to 
which his party was pledged. It is, perhaps, on this 
ground that, notwithstanding his respectable character 
and his military reputation, he has not on the present occa- 
sion been mentioned as a possible nominee. Mr. TILDEN, 
as a man of business, probably understands the subject 
better ; but it is not known whether the Democratic Con- 
vention or the representative whom it may nominate will 
have the courage to denounce the system of privileged 
monopoly. If English interests were taken into considera- 
tion, it is extremely doubtful whether it would be desirable 
to make any change in the American tariff. The richest 
and most industrious of civilized communities might become 
a still more formidable competitor than at present but for 
the artificial restrictions which have confined the energies 
of producers and of traders. The election of a new Presi- 
dent may have no direct influence on commercial legisla- 
tion; but, if the contest turns on Protection and Free- 
trade, the result will be deeply significant. There is no 
other perceptible difference between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. This may perhaps be the last occasion on which 
the old party nicknames will be retained, especially if the 
Republican malcontents persist in their refusal to support 
the nominee of the Convention. 


THE GREEN ABOVE THE ORANGE, 


aoe disastrous reversal on Sunday of the policy of equal 
justice to all parties in Ireland which Lord Spencer 
after some hesitation had the sense and courage to carry out 
last year may be due to various causes. The narrow escape 
on the last Vote of Censure may have shaken Mr. GLapsTone’s 
nerves, and it may have been thought necessary to propitiate 
the so-called National party by an open act of favouritism 
in view of the difliculties of the Government with regar 
not merely to the Franchise Bill, but to Egypt. Such an 
act, moreover, is always popular with the extreme English 
Radicals, who hate equally Orange landlords and Orange 
Toryism, and the extreme English Radicals are not in much 
better temper with the Government just now than the 
extreme English Whigs, if any such party still exists. The 
most immediate cause for regret in the proceeding is the 
surrender of Lord Spencer, who for many months has 
governed Ireland like a statesman—in other words, not 
like a member of the present Ministry. The step taken on 
Sunday, if persevered in, may perhaps bring about a United 
Ireland in a manner somewhat unexpected and by most 
Englishmen undesired—that is to say, an Ireland united in 
hatred of English rule. But it is impossible to see what 
result of any other kind it can possibly bring about. The 
means, however, of bringing about this particular result are 
almost more disastrous than the result itself. For it is im- 
possible, if all tales—including the Government tale—be 
true, to avoid seeing that the Constabulary behaved with 
extreme harshness and imprudence to the party upon 
which their superiors in Dublin for the moment frowned ; 
and this, considering the different position of the police 
in Ireland, is simply deplorable. Even the cooked and 
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which Mr. TrevELyaN read in Parliament 
revealed clearly the fact that the attack was first made 
on, not from, the Orange hall, and that the initiative of 
violence in every case came from the Nationalist side. If 
this is the result of obedience to the law and to the good 
counsels of moderation which the Orange leaders gave in 
this case, it is quite easy to foresee what counsels will be 
adopted in another, and in what odour the law will shortly 
be. All men, and Irishmen most of all men, if they must 
be taken up at all, would rather be taken up for assaulting 
some one th than for being assaulted by some one else. 


The confused details of the actual riot, however, are of 
far less importance than the conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment which preceded, and (to speak plain English) which 
caused, that riot. In the duel of letters between the Lorp 
Lieutenant and Lord Artuur Hitt, the latter plainly has 
the best of it, even if the “disloyalty” of the National- 
ists be put out of sight altogether. The contention of the 
Government is that that disloyalty must be put out of 
sight. It is a preposterous contention enough; but it 
is possible to grant it for the sake of argument. It 
will then inevitably follow that, if the purpose and spirit 
of the Nationalist meeting was a matter with which 
Government had nothing to do, the purpose and spirit of 
the Orange meeting was a matter with which the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do likewise. According to Lord 
Spencer, Mr. O’Brien and his friends were guileless lambs, 
who merely wanted to sport in the meadows of Newry in 
pursuance of the sacred right of public meeting. Granting 
this, there could be no reason for preventing other guileless 
lambs from sporting in the same meadows and in pursuance 
of the same sacred right. If the sacred right of public 
meeting is decisive for Green it is decisive for Orange ; if 
there are reasons for specially entrusting Lord Spencer 
with the power of suspending it, there can be no con- 
ceivable reason why it mead be suspended in the Orange 
case and not in the Green. When the defenders of the 
Government, finding themselves in a difficulty here, begin 
to say that there were special reasons, and that the 
second meeting evidently threatened a breach of the 
they simply give their cause away. For so did the first 
meeting threaten such a breach, and the admission of 
any—no matter what—special reasons and considerations 
does away with the sacred-right-of-public-meeting argument 
altogether. The fact is that the Ministerial policy is abso- 
lutely indefensible except against partisans, if there be any 
such, who say that Orange meetings ought to be permitted 
and Nationalist meetings forbidden. We at least say 
nothing of the sort. In the present state of Ireland, and 
with the laws at present in force, the clear duty of Govern- 
ment is to prohibit every public meeting, no matter by 
whom held, which is likely to provoke or to end in a breach 
of the peace. Any deviation from this rule can only lead 
to heartburning and to og and this particular 

. But for the rare good 
sense of the Orange leaders—a good sense for the exercise 
of which they have been sneered at by English Radical 
newspapers—it is nearly certain that there would have been 
bloodshed at Newry on Sunday to an extent greater than 
has been known in Ireland for years. And the conduct of 
the subordinate agents of the Executive, who, unfortunately, 
may be trusted in every case to exaggerate the supposed 
tendencies of their superiors, is likely, as has been said, to 
make it very hard for the Orange leaders to exercise similar 
authority again. 

The impossibility of accounting for this new fashion of 
partial impartiality on any rational principles may not un- 
naturally give rise to uncomplimentary suspicions of the 
motives of the Government such as those alluded to above. 
The plea of equal justice has been shown to be absurd, and 
no plea of expediency can be advanced with any show of 
reason. With the memory of the events of the past four 

ears fresh, with the history of Ireland open, and with such 
investigations as that into the Barbavilla murder still going 
on, no one can sincerely argue that proceedings of this 
sort conciliate the National party. They feel no gratitude, 
and, to do them justice, they show none. Neither do 
they make the slightest secret of those objects which Lord 
Spencer thinks either so praiseworthy as to deserve pro- 
tection, or so obscure as at least not to call for interference. 
Every meeting held by the Nationalist party is held directly 
against the laws and Constitution of the country, and directly 
or indirectly in favour of treasonable designs. Nobody 
knows this better than Mr. Trevetyan, who has said in his 


place in Parliament that nothing but the Government 


stands between Ireland and civil war, unless it be Lord 
Spencer, who has actually had experience at one period of 
open, at another of veiled, insurrection. A considerable 
minority of the people of Ireland, a considerable majority 
of the people of Ulster, at present object to these demon- 
strations. They are not only not sustained in their objection 
(which sustainment, on a very pedantic theory of free 
government, though not, by the way, on any theory that 
squares with Coercion Acts, might perhaps be itself ob- 
jected to), but they are positively put at a disadvantage 
in the expression of opinion. They are not allowed to 
reply ; their opponents are allowed to assert. Their oppo- 
nents have permission to meet, and a small army to protect 
them in meeting; they themselves are forbidden to meet, 
and a small army is employed to prevent them meeting and 
to coerce them—not when they transgress the prohibition, 
but when they, in self-defence, return the violence of the 
invaders. This, it must be admitted, is an admirable fashion 
of discouraging friends, a most broad and plain hint to all 
Irishmen that the way to secure Government protection is 
to be disloyal to the Government. It is contended by the 
Government henchmen that there is, in effect, a strong 
Romanist and Nationalist (the terms, by the way, are by 
no means interchangeable) party in Ulster. It must be 
granted that, if Mr. Giapstone’s Government continues 
its lately-devised policy, there bids fair to be little else, at 
least as far as politics go. Their somewhat aggressive 
Protestantism the farmers and townsmen of the North 
are not likely to give up; but it is probably forgotten by 
the politicians of the moment, who are in general utterly 
ignorant of Irish history, that one of the most troublesome 
and dangerous manifestations of Irish treason with which 
England ever had to contend came from Ulstermen and 
from Protestants. It hardly requires very extensive ob- 
servation of life, or a very energetic exercise of the reasoning 
faculties, to recognize the fact that there is no more 
dangerous enemy than a discontented friend. The Orange 
party in Ireland has had a by no means faultless past, 
and is doubtless not impeccable in the present. But, at 
any rate, it has ized as no other party in Ireland 
has recognized the pernicious folly of the Irish National 
theory, and so far may be said to be sound on the central 
and all-important principle of Irish politics. It is this 
faith which Mr. Giapstoye and his colleagues seem to 
have set themselves to destroy, and they are certainly 
going no ill way to do so. 


COSAS DE CORSICA. 


| eset politics are full of queer little surprises; but 
they have probably never had anything more remark- 
able to show than the “ affaire Sarnt-Etme,” over which the 
Chamber of Deputies has spent a whole week, while the 
Army and the Revision Bills were kept waiting for atten- 
tion. It all arose out of the desire of the Opposition to find 
amartyr. Since Prince Kraporkine refused to change his 
prison, and figure as the victim of extreme oppression for 
the convenience of the Bonapartists and Extreme Repub- 
licans, these politicians have been in pressing need of an 
outward and visible sign of Opportunist villany. At last 
they found a sufferer who the great advantage over 
Prince KrapoTKINE that he was dead, and therefore com- © 
pletely at their disposal. This interesting martyr was a 
Corsican journalist, by name Sarnt-Etme, who edited an 
extreme Radical paper called the Sampiero. With honour- 
able consistency, Sarvt-Etme held advanced opinions on the 
liberty of the press. He did not understand how it could 
be said to exist if he could not accuse the Prefect of keep- 
ing a disorderly house, and write articles to prove that his 
political opponents were guilty of many and complicated 
acts of vice. A journalist who acts on these principles is 
likely to get into trouble, and Saint-Exme had his share. At 
last steps of a very Corsican character were taken. The 
editor of the Sampiero was “waited for” and cudgelled. 
Some time afterwards he died, whether of disease, or of the 
cudgelling, or of both, is doubtful. In any case, it was 
lain that he had quarrelled with an opportunist Prefect, 
had been beaten, and had died. To the Bonapartist Radical 
Opposition the connexion of cause and effect was obvious, 
alte resolved to see justice done. 

Accordingly MM. Lacuerre and made a 
motion in the Chamber of Deputies and called for inquiry 
into the conduct of the Prefect. It was soon found that 
the cause of Saint-Exme would not do. It could not be 
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shown that the Prefect had ordered the assault. The most 
law-abiding deputy was quickly persuaded that, though 
Saint-Etme had been cudgelled, it only served him right. 
If Prefects had never done anything worse than be a little 
severe in using the law against his like, their record would 
be cleaner than it is. But there was more behind. On the 
motion of M. AnpriEvx, the Chamber proceeded to make a 
general inquiry into the administration of Corsica, and at 
once made a discovery naturally painful to the more in- 
genuously-minded Republican deputies. They found out that 
the business of Governmentremains pretty much what it used 
to be in the corrupt days of the Empire. The only change is 
that, whereas one clique ruled then, another rules now. The 
“ins” of to-day use the power of Government to crush 
their private enemies, just as the other side did before them. 
It is the vendetta working with stamped paper and grants- 
in-aid. The Prefect looks after his elect, and his obedient 
Mayors help him. When the elections were held, one 
public-spirited officer carried the urn containing the voting 
papers home with him, and announced the results next 
morning. It is needless to say which party appeared in 
the majority. Another and a bolder Mayor refused to hold 
any election at all, because he had been feasting the night 
before. When the “épuration” of the magistracy was in 
progress, it was found that the promotions and removals 
corresponded curiously to the political opinions and rela- 
tionships of the judges. In a variety of ways the good 
people of Corsica find that it is an excellent thing to be on 
friendly terms with certain deputies. Farmers are com- 
pensated for losses by cattle-plagues which never raged, ex- 
cept on paper. One happy district was paid for more beasts 
than it had ever contained. By a pleasant little fiction, a 
flood was supposed to have desolated a district which has 
been dried up from the Creation, as far as can be discovered. 
Of course the sufferers of the right way of thinking 
were liberally helped out of the public purse to 
tide over the evil day. Meanwhile such as are not of the 
right way of thinking see the other side of the medal. The 
attempts of M. Ferry and his colleagues to soften down 
this picture were as successful as might be expected. 
What they had to say amounted in the long run to this— 
that the other side were just as bad, and to a confession that 
everything was not as it should be in the Island of Corsica, 
but that it would be put right. The deputies are perhaps not 
cynical enough to think, and are in any case too cautious 
to say, that this is sufficient. They may be of opinion that 
a Republic is bound to make things better if it is to justify 
its pretensions ; but the majority does not feel constrained 
to carry virtue to the point of turning out the Ministry. 
It — very naturally, to pass to the order of the day, 
and leave M. Ferry to keep his promises. The result might 
have been foreseen, and there is nothing in it to discourage 
the Opposition. They have had the best of the debate, and 
have struck M. Ferry hard for the first time. The success 
is to be followed up by a general inquiry into the behaviour 
of Prefects all over France, and the prospect is manifestly 
making the Ministerial journalists very uncomfortable. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES, 


it appears that the Government has determined to leave 
the proposed disestablishment of the Church of England 
in Wales an open question. A statement to that effect, 
published some time ago, has not been contradicted ; and 
the complicity of Mr. GLapstone in the agitation of the 
so-called Liberation Society has long been suspected. The 
encouragement which he offers to Mr. Dittwyn’s motion is 
facilitate:! by the recent and vicious practice of fragmentary or 
provincial legislation. The comparatively trivial innovation 
of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act was probably intended 
by. Mr. GiapstoneE to serve as a precedent for an insidious 
attack on the Church Establishment. In both cases a con- 
cession will have been made to the same active body of 
election agents which has for the present returned in the 


. Principality an overwhelming majority of Ministerial mem- 


bers, The Welsh Nonconformist Ministers, having partially 
shut up the public-houses,are now bent on the more ambitious 
object of relieving themselves, as they hope, from the social 
superiority of the Established clergy. Their most zealous 
allies will find it difficult to suggest any other desirable 
result which can follow from the proposed revolution. The 
great majority of Welsh Dissenters entertain no unfriendly 
feelings to the class which is so obnoxious to their ministers. 
The love of ecclesiastical services, and especially of sermons, 


which is peculiar to the Welsh people, induces many of 
them to attend church and chapel in turn with almost indis- 
criminate satisfaction. With the tacit approval of their 
neighbours, the upper classes exclusively frequent the 
churches of the Establishment. A local magnate or a 
country gentleman who professed himself a Dissenter would 
be regarded with surprise, if not with suspicion, as a deserter 
and a possible spy. There is no corresponding or converse 
prejudice against Churchmen of a humbler rank. But for 
professional agitation, sectarian divisions in Wales would in 
no degree interfere with social harmony. 

The religious revival which was effected during the last 
century by the disciples of WesLey and WHITFIELD was un- 
doubtedly justified or provoked by the stagnant condition of 
the Church, which again was mainly the result of scanty 
endowments. In many parts of Wales the greater number 
of benefices had been appropriated by monasteries ; and at 
the Reformation the great tithes remained, with few ex- 
ceptions, in the possession either of laymen or of distant 
ecclesiastical corporations. Within the memory of the 
present generation the poverty of the local establishment 
compelled bishops and patrons to content themselves with 
the appointment of ill-educated incumbents of humble 
condition, some of whom shared the excusable defects of the 
class from which they sprang. The livings have not become 
richer ; but the zeal which has become general in England 
has overflowed into the Principality ; and the great majority 
of the Welsh clergy are now cultivated, earnest in the 
discharge of their duties, and generally efficient. The wholly 
unmixed evil which will result from disestablishment in 
Wales is of exactly the same character with the inevitable 
consequence of a similar policy in England. The attack is 
first directed against a local section, only because it is 
believed to be isolated and weak. Mr. Dittwyn, though he 
may perhaps be urged on by iy antipathies, will not 
conceal his entire sympathy with the more comprehensive 
measure proposed by the Liberationists. Mr. GLapstone 
hopes to promote in the whole country as well as in the 
Principality the incompatible objects of Democratic equality 
and increased sacerdotal influence. 

it is indeed possible that he may withhold for the present 
his own active co-operation in the assault on the Church ; 
but he can deal no heavier blow against a fundamental 
institution than to treat its continuance as an open 
question. Mr. Grapstoye’s real feeling on the subject 
of Church Establishments has been fully disclosed by 
his action in Ireland, and by the language which has been 
used by himself and his followers with reference to 
Scotland. It has been said that in that country the 
decision must rest with the majority of the people, and 
Lord Harrtneroy announced on a memorable occasion that 
he would not be deterred from concurring in Scotch dis- 
establishment by apprehension of the bearing of such a 
measure on the English Church. Aristocratic Liberals are 
apt to forget that by the condition of their existence they 
are retained to defend other rights and privileges as well as 
their own. The Bishops of the Synod of Dort, who, ac- 
cording to Sypney Sarrn’s apologue, threw out to the mob 
the dinners of the Deans and Chapters, were not deemed to 
have added to the security of theirown repast. Political and 
social levellers regard with natural satisfaction the blind 
readiness of their destined victims to desert any section of 
their own body which may be immediately threatened. 
Capitalists are sometimes ready to admit that property in 
land has some peculiar disability ; and landowners support 
measures which are openly directed against shareholders in 
public undertakings. The hereditary Whigs are, of alk 
others, the most obstinately shortsighted. Several of them 
lately voted for the expulsion of the Bishops from the House 
of Lords, in the obvious belief that they were protecting one 
Estate of the Realm by sacrificing another. 

Fragmentary legislation for parts of the kingdom where it 
is thought that resistance may be weakest deprives estab- 
lished institutions of their most legitimate defence. If the 
Establishnient were arbitrarily destroyed in the Principality 
of Wales, the agitators would, unless they felt themselves 
strong enough for the final struggle, repeat the experiment 
in some other part of the country; probably, as in another 
instance, in Cornwall. With each successive mutilation the 
Church and the vast interests which it includes would 
become doubly weakened for further resistance. The prin- 
ciple of spoliation would after the first experiment Lave 
been already recognized, and the natural defenders of the 
Establishment would find themselves scattered and divided. 
It is perhaps partly for this reason that the attack on the 
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Establishment of Scotland has been postponed to 
- the scheme of destroying an integral portion of the Church 
of England, but Mr. Anpgrson’s candid speech on the Ec- 
- desiastical Assessments Bill proves that a reaction in favour 
-of the Establishment has taken place since the time when 
‘Lord Harrineton was persuaded by Mr. Apam to bid for 
- the support of the voluntary agitators. Neither in Scotland 
‘nor in England will it be possible to show that the change 
--would produce any advantage to compensate for the wide- 
om mischief which must necessarily result. Of course 
espoils of the Church might be employed for various pur- 
_ poses, though to none as useful as in their present applica- 
tion; but the argument that revolutionary measures are 
pecuniarily profitable is capable of wide and dangerous ex- 
. tension. The demagogues and dreamers who propose to ex- 
_ propriate landowners and capitalists are, like the Liberation 
ciety, in the habit of enumerating the tempting forms 
of expenditure in which a predatory Government would in- 
-dulge, It is generally thought to be asufficient answerthat the 
existence of property hag not become an open question, It 
is obvious that theft, if it is secured against its proper 
penalties, is an extremely gainful industry; but, even on 
economical grounds, general confiscation would be ruinous 
to the community. 
It may be —« © admitted that corporate funds stand on 
a different foundation from private property. In extreme 
cases the Legislature may justly alter their disposition ; 
but, when change is recommended as a lucrative opera- 
tion, the proposal excites grave suspicion. The main- 
tenance of a resident clergy, such as that which now 
exists in England and Wales, would be a highly bene- 
ficial investment of capital, if it were now for the 
first time disposable. The Nonconformists themselves, 
with creditable inconsistency, promote, as far as their 
resources extend, the endowment of their several sects. 
Half a century ago Sir Ropert Peet passed, at the instance 
of the English Presbyterians, an Act for securing to the 
actual congregations, though they had by that time changed 
their doctrines, large funds which had been given to their 
predecessors. The Wesleyans, the Congregationalists, and 
many other religious bodies are constantly increasing the 
large investments which to a certain extent now render 
them independent of voluntary contributions. The Church 
of England has, according to undisputed statements, 
within thirty years received contributions amounting to 
the enormous sum of twenty-five millions. Its enemies 
affect to infer, from the profuse liberality of its members, 
that it might subsist even if it were deprived of its 
actual possessions; but the builders and benefactors of 
churches have been largely influenced by their knowledge 
that they were increasing the efficiency, not of a sect, but of 
a national Church which is responsible for the use it makes 
of its revenues. In proportion to its wealth, the Princi- 
pality of Wales has not been less active or less liberal than 
other parts of the kingdom. At this time the Welsh 
section of the Establishment is more efficient than at any 
former period. If it were suddenly abolished or excluded 
from the Principality, no Dissenting sect would either fill 
the vacancy or, as there is no question of concurrent 
endowment, in any way profit by the change. The ministers 
of the sects would retain the exact social position which 
seems at present in some cases to cause their discontent. 


DROWNED TREASURES. 


“THE sea hath its pearls”; and not only these, but a 
great many other pieces of portable property. A 
diver in the Bay of Gibraltar, who went down lately to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of a recent wreck, found himself 
among the guns and timbers of some old sunken ship of war. 
Possibly human curiosity may lead to the recovery of this 
submerged barque, though the guns can scarcely have much 
value, even as old metal, and though there is no reason to 
think that the ship contained the naval chest with specie. 
The finding of this vessel is chiefly interesting because it 
reminds the adventurous of almost the last remaining 
vestige of romance. It is still not impossible for a bold, 
lucky, and ingenious man to become a Monte Onzisto. 
All he needs is money enough. Now it is true that mone 
enough for the character may be obtained on the Stoc 
Exchange, and by an adroit use of “ Rings” and “ Corners.” 
But it is found, as a matter of experience, that when a man 
has acquired the wealth of a Monte Cristo by the methods 
of a VaNnpERBILT, he does not spend his opulence like a 


Monte Cristo. Now spending, not getting, is the touchstone 
of this heroic type. People who have been money-grubbing 
all their lives do not know how to scatter their gains in a truly 
grand style. They remain swollen, prosperous, and deeply 
uninteresting citizens. They never dream of playing at 
Providence, unmasking villains, delivering damsels, bricking 
up their enemies in company with Casks of Amontillado, 
and similar diversions. To do all this as it should be done, 
to live like a hero of Dumas, and sin like a creation of 
Epaar Por, a man must come into his money young» in the 
full flush of his invention and his powers, unstaled by the 
eternal use of the telephone, the air of City offices, and the 
dull study of the City articles, 

A modern millionaire probably does not know what an 
enemy is, or what passion means. He may have commercial 
rivals, of course; but when he “corners” them it is not 
with lime and a trowel in the recess of a cellar. He may 
have two or three “ establishments”; but what does he 
wot of passion as it burns in the veins of a genuine hero? 
What has he felt of the wild thrill with which you clasp 
the maiden whom you have rescued from the embrace of 
the Cardinal or the caresses of the Pontiff, while a devoted 
crew of Carbonari in red shirts cheer your valour and 
applaud your choice? Of all this ardent opulent existence, 
which can only be procured when bounding youth directs 
incalculable opulence, we may say that the VANDERBILTS 
and Jay Govu.ps of this world have only the feeblest con- 
ception. 

To make romance possible, a man still in his prime (say 
nineteen years of age) ought also to be at the head of mil- 
lions, or milliards. Now this happy conjunction can only be 
effected by the discovery of buried treasure. The world, by 
land or sea, is full of buried treasure. Where is the gold of 
which ALEXANDER’s men looted the palaces of Persia? In 
dealing with this topic it is difficult quite to avoid the style of 
the Daily Telegraph. Where is the hidden hoard of Tonatiuh, 
the Mexican Sun-god, and where the endless wealth of his 
temple? Delphi was not so well looted, depend on it, as the 
barbarians believed. Priests of all faiths, like the persecuted 
Jesuits in England, have their “ priests’-hole” to hide the 
property of the god. The hoard of Arrita, like that of the 
Niblungs, is somewhere, if we only knew where. Unluckily 
we do not know. Earth is too jealous a guardian of trea- 
sure entrusted to her bosom. But we do know that the 
vessels of the Mede went down, with the crews cheering 
and the Persian bunting still flying (though riddled with 
shot) in the Straits of Salamis. The ancients had no diving- 
bells, and all the wealth of Orient—great cups of gold, 
bowls of Sidonian work, sceptres, pearls, the golden shoes of 
the Satrap—must be below the ooze, and bathybius, and so 
forth, in the Salaminian bay. A “ concession” may, doubt- 
less, be obtained from the Greek Government. The Spanish 
Government also might (and probably would) sell a con- 
cession to raise the plate-ships sunk in Vigo Bay. Un- 
luckily these were explored by a company (limited) eight 
or nine years ago, and there was no plate in them—only old 
cannon-balls. The new Monte Cristo must look elsewhere. 


. ROMAN POLITICS. 


si recent municipal elections in Rome, in which the 
Clerical party has won a signal victory, have a greater 
importance than usually belongs to contests of this kind. 
They illustrate alike the confusion into which all political 
parties in Italy but one have fallen, and the capital which 
this one—the Clerical—party is able to make out of the 
confusion. For fourteen years, as is well known, the 
Clericals, as a party, have taken no open share in Parlia- 
mentary elections. That they have repeatedly pulled the 
wires from behind the scenes on such occasions is notorious ; 
but before the world they have been always able to allege 
that the good Catholic must be neither a candidate nor a 
voter till it might seem good to the Pore for the time being 
to withdraw the prohibition imposed by Pivs IX. But 
after a few years a distinction be to be drawn. To 
take part in the political life of Italy would be vir- 
tually to accept the new dynasty, and ize its 
claims ; but a Catholic unable and unwilling to do this 
might lawfully (it was argued) take part in the govern- 
ment of his native town. Hence the rule was relaxed. 
For some time past the Clericals have taken part and 
gained ground in municipal politics. An outward show 
of consistency was maintained; and the way was pre- 


pared either, in case Italy fell into difficulties, to use the 
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influence thus acquired against her; or, in case the consoli- 
dation of Italy grew to be too stubborn a fact to be any 
longer called in question, to be able to treat on terms not too 
unequal between the Quirinal and the Vatican. The great 
amount of pressure which can be silently exercised by the 
latter upon the former is shown by the passing of the recent 
Law of Public Instruction, the effect of which will be greatly 
to strengthen Clerical influence throughout the country. 
This Bill was -passed by a Ministry many of the members 
of which were not long ago ardent Radicals, and which re- 
pudiates the charge of being in any way in collusion with the 
Clerical party. No doubt the disclaimer is made in perfect 
good faith. The Ministry yielded to the superior address of the 
Clerical wire-pullers. Ten years ago the Clerical party was 
powerless simply becauseit wasinactive. It refused to take any 
part in public affairs, and consequently its votes were of no 
account, and it cherished dreams of foreign intervention on 
behalf of the Papacy which made every patriotic Italian 
look on it as the worst of all enemies. But from the 
moment when it began, even in merely municipal business, 
to take an active share in public life, it became a force 
which had to be reckoned with. The disease of Italian 
politics was, and still to a great extent is, that there are no 
rational distinctions among parties. They are formed, last 
a few months, are broken up, and replaced by other groups 
equally ephemeral. What gives the Clerical party its power 
under such circumstances is that it votes and acts in a solid, 
compact body. But this is the very reason why the party 
still resolutely declines to be avowedly represented in the 
Chamber. The fact of there being a considerable Clerical 
party there would have the immediate effect of putting an 
end to the ceaseless personal squabbles and intrigues in 
which Italian Parliamentary life chiefly consists, and in 
placing, for the first time since the unification of Italy, a 
plain issue before the country. : 

This plain issue the Clerical party has hitherto wished to 
evade or postpone. It is now recognized on all hands that 
the restoration of the Temporal Power is an impossibility ; 
and the question then presents itself to the Papacy how to 
make good on one field what it has lost on another. Not 
to quote other instances, the recent elections in Belgium 
have shown that it is possible for the Clerical party, even 
in one of the most enlightened countries in Europe, to 
win a Parliamentary majority. But the tactics which 
have been successfully tried in Belgium would be prema- 
ture in Italy. To obtain as firm a hold as _ possible, 
first on public instruction, and next on municipal politics, 
are the two chief steps to be taken before engaging in an 
open Parliamentary struggle. The former of these two 
eds has been in part achieved by the Education Act 
carried, not without the aid of Clerical pressure, by the 
present Liberal Cabinet. The latter has been attained, 
not only in Rome, but in many other parts of Italy. 
Genoa, the birthplace of Mazzini, and one of the strong- 
holds of Italian Radicalism, has been in the same way 
carried by the Clericals. In the smaller municipalities the 
influence of the Church is a constant power, always work- 
ing in one direction against the divided and often supine 
resistance of its opponents. It must also be remembered 
that the education of the country is largely in the hands of 
the municipalities, which fact in great part accounts for the 
strenuous endeavours of the Church to gain control of 
them. The Catholic Church, better than any other reli- 
gious or political body, knows how to play a waiting game. 
Give it a few more years in which it can freely mould the 
education of the Italian people, and it can, even while 
freely recognizing the new order of things in Italy, enter 
into the Parliamentary life of the country with the chance 
of gaining such victories as the Clerical party has recently 
won in Belgium. Its position then would assuredly be far 
stronger than it is at present, and stronger than any one 
that it could acquire, in the conditions of modern political 
life, by anyother means. The Temporal Power is gone for 
ever ; but there are many signs to show that the spiritual 
and political influence of the Church, in Italy as in other 
countries, is by no means on the decline. 


RAILWAY DEFICIENCIES. 


A tye whole duty of Railway Directors is not summed up 
in the formula that they should think of the dividends. 
It isa great thing, both directly and : indirectly, to get a 
good percentage on their shares for the shareholders. In 
the first place, it is very nice for those among us who are 
happy enough to have shares in a paying line, and then the 


public at large makes its profit also; for ifrailways did not, 
pay, who would build them? So much is obvious to every- 
body who is not a friend of humanity of the “ dye. 
There is another side to the question. however. ilways 
have not a few advantages which are refused to other 
business undertakings—the most important of them being 
protection against competition, at least to a very con- 
siderable extent. Now, in return for this immense assist- 
ance, they may reasonably be expected to show a cer- 
tain magnanimity, and, moreover, it will be wise in 
them to do so. But, as a matter of fact, many lines 
show neither magnanimity nor wisdom: ‘Those of us 
who have occasion to travel about London on oar lawful 
occasions are compelled to make acquaintance with lines 
which seem to take an absolute pleasure in worrying the 
passengers. You have to travel in a carriage which is 
smaller and worse ventilated and more crowded than an 
average omnibus. You take an hour to crawl over fifteen 
miles and a half. The explanation of this inefficiency is 
forthcoming on inquiry and perfectly satisfactory after a 
fashion. There is no competition to fear, for there is no 
other line to one’s destination, and so the Company can do as 
it pleases. In other and more important respects the Rail- 
way Companies show a tendency to drive a hard bargain. 
There is the question of the food sapply, for instance, and 
particularly the question of the fish supply. It is on the 
face of it sufficiently absurd that, while milhons of mackerel 
are catchable, and are caught, on the coast of Cornwall, they 
cannot be brought to London. The only reasonable ex- 
planation would be that they do not sell when they get 
there. That, however, is said not to be the case. They 
can be sold, but they cannot be brought ; and the reason is 
that the Railway Companies refuse to go to the expense of 
providing proper vans, and that they insist upon prohibi- 
tive freights. Now it will not be pretended that London 
should be supplied with fish at the cost of the shareholders ; 
but then neither is it to be hampered in supplying itself by 
a regard for their interests alone. From the moment that 
the State is called in to regulate the relations on which 
railway lines stand to one another and the public, it must 
have the right to control them in everything which touches 
the general interest. It is by no means desirable to extend 
the principle of Government interference in commercial 
affairs ; but a business undertaking could hit upon no more 
infallible way of causing this extension than by aggressively 
advancing the claim to consider its own convenience before 
the public interest. 


The Railway Companies are even more strictly bound to 
show care in saving their passengers from undue risks ; 
but here, too, they fail to satisfy critics who have no 
particular reason to be unfriendly to them. Fatal acci- 
dents on a large scale have been rare for some time, 
though there are signs that another period is beginning. 
But, without going far enough to attain to a general 
massacre, a Railway Company may do a good deal of killing 
and maiming in a quiet way. Mr. Davy, surgeon to West- 
minster Hospital, has written to the Standard to call 
attention to one of the most effectual of railway methods 
for causing injury or death. This is the want of continuous 
and overlapping footboards. The absence of these adjuncts 
to a carriage is a perpetual source of accidents, sometimes of 
a fatal character. Railway directors, who are very Spartan 
in their ideas about the proper conduct of their passengers, 
will probably point out that by taking a little care it is 

ible to avoid any danger. They may decline to be 
eld responsible for the weakness of people who cannot 
look after themselves, That is a very convenient line 
for the directors to take; but there are a variety of 
reasons why it should not commend itself to outsiders. 
It is not at all self-evident that we should stand the pre- 
sence of even an easily avoidable danger out of tenderness 
for the repose of directors and the pockets of shareholders. 
Then, again, there are a certain number of passengers who 
have the misfortune to be old, or very shortsighted, or 
liable to nervousness in the midst of a hurrying crowd, and 
it is not to be taken for granted that these are crimes of so 
unpardonable a nature that they are to be punished by 
crushing to death between a carriage wheel and a platform. 
They are, however, commonly enough punished in this ex- 
cessive way, and it is a form of erratic severity which 
calls for reform. We cheerfully acknowledge that railway 
directors are not indifferent to their duty towards the 
public in some respects. On the contrary, they are accus- 
tomed to insist on it with vehemence on what appear to 
them to be proper occasions, Whenever there is a chance 
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of cutting across a park or spoiling a street by hideous 
ventilate belching nasty smoke, we hear loud 
and even clamorous assertions that it is all for the good of 
the nation, and in the interests of the British working-man. 
The pity is that these excellent sentiments never seem to 
lead to action, except when they can be expressed in terms 
of more contracts and more shares. 


THE RUSSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


J twee be painful to a good citizen to find in the 
attitude of his Government toward a foreign Power the 
suggestion of ignoble associations. Yet it is very difficult 
to follow the negotiations—or so-called negotiations—now 
going forward between Downing Street and St. Petersburg 
without being continually reminded of one of those trans- 
actions between “young men from the country” and 
certain members of a highly experienced class of Londoners 
which occasionally come up for investigation in our police- 
courts. It is not, of course, that Lord GranvILLE 
is really in the mood of the “confiding yokel.” Russian 
Ministers have too often disappeared with his watch and 
chain for that to be possible. It is merely the force of 
circumstances, not unconnected with the host of difficulties 
which the Government have contrived to strew in their own 
path in every quarter of the world, which compels our 
often-fleeced ForeiGN Secretary to submit once more to 
the old operation, and he naturally puts as good a face upon 
itas he can. To judge from all present appearances, he is 
coming up quite cheerfully to be shorn, with Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavrice trotting at his side. The fact that 
he is merely a victim and not a dupe detracts no doubt 
from the precision of the distressing parallel we have 
ventured to draw, but on the side of St. Petersburg it is 
complete. The recent proceedings of Russia with respect 
to Afghanistan are characterized by all that humorous con- 
servatism of tactics which distinguishes our own humbler 
practitioners of a kindred art. There is no more variation 
in the Russian programme than there is in the plot 
of the “Confidence” drama. The parts respectively played 
by the “enterprising general,” the “ dashing geographer,” 
and the “ judicious official” at St. Petersburg appear to be 
stereotyped; and their “words” and “business” to be 
apportioned to each of them by an inviolable tradition. 
There is, however, a considerable reluctance on the part of 
our own Foreign Office to let us know how the performance is 
going on; and we believe, indeed, that the first complete 
account of the latest representation of this old and favourite 
comedy was that incidentally furnished the other night by 
Sir Henry Raw insoy during the discussion which followed 
General Hamuey’s valuable lecture at the United Service 
Institution on “ Russia’s Approaches to India.” It is much 
too good to be lost, and we propose, therefore, to add it to 
the meagre stock of information which has been vouchsafed 
to Parliament from the Treasury Bench. 

It was understood that when Russia’s advance to Merv 
‘became officially known in this country, Downing Street at 
-once, or almost at once, approached St. Petersburg with a 
proposal for a joint delimitation of the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan. This step in itself was, under the circum- 
stances, very like inviting the spoiler to say how much he 
will “take” to postpone the operation of binding the strong 
man; but let that pass. Russia, through her Foreign 
Office, most amiably acquiesced, and the Anglo-Russian 
Boundary Commission is to be duly appointed. But the 
military authorities at St. Petersburg have, in the meantime, 
improvised a frontier out of their own heads. Considerately 
desirous of saving trouble to our Indian officials, they 
promptly issued a map of Afghanistan, in which its northern 
frontier is traced with beautiful distinctness some two 
hundred miles south of the line verbally agreed to between 
the two Powers in Lord CLarenpon’s time, and by a conse- 
quence within fifty miles of Herat. It was not likely that this 
example of the “ scientific use of the imagination” should 
escape the notice of so ardent a geographer as Lord Epmoyp 
Firzmavurice ; and Her Masesry’s Government, startled by 
thisanticipation of the Commission’s labours, “drew theatten- 
“ tion” of the Russian Government to the map in question. 
The only answer, Sir Heyry Raw.iysoy tells us, which they 
have at present received from St. Petersburg is that “ the 
“Foreign Office does not acknowledge” the map. It is, it 
ap) “ an official map ” in so far that it has “ emanated 
“from a public office in St. Petersburg,” but it is not 
“the Government map”; it is not “the diplomatic map.” 
It has not proceeded from th» Russian Foreign Office, 
but has been issued by the War Office, “ with which 


“ the Diplomatic Department has no immediate relations.” 
It is, at any rate, a publication for which the Foreign 
Office “disclaims all responsibility.” The subject, Sir 
Henry Rawiinson adds, is “ under discussion ” between 
the two Governments; where for the present we may 
leave it, in order to follow up its history in the House 
of Commons. Here the mysterious map has been more 
than once made the subject of inquiry ; and one of Lord 
Epmonp Firzmaurice’s answers on the subject deserves 
to be held in everlasting remembrance by all students 
of the formal laws of thought. In reply to Mr. Srannope, 
he admitted it to be “quite true that the map traces 
“the Afghan territory at about the distance mentioned 
“under fifty miles) from Herat”; but, he added, “a 
“ large extent of territory to the north of that line is left 
“uncoloured, and is not included within the Russian 
“ boundary.” Asked by Mr. AsHmeap-BartLetr whether 
Merv was not also left uncoloured, he replied by denying 
that “ this was a question which arose out of the answer he 
“gave.” We know that nothing can come of nothing ; but, if 
Lord Epmonp Firzmavrice’s position is to be accepted, 
nothing has ever arisen or can ever arise out of anything. 
His contention was that no places left uncoloured on a map of 
Afghanistan are to be regarded as claimed by Russia; and 
when he is asked whether a place not merely claimed but 
actually occupied by Russia is not left uncoloured on this 
map, he finds that his contention did not legitimately give 
rise to the inquiry. Such a position must be of great argu- 
mentative value to him, if he can only maintain it. If any 
attempt to demolish his syllogisms by rejecting their major 
premisses may be put aside as a mere irrelevance, his logic 
will obviously become impregnable. 

The whole incident, however, is full of instruction, not 
only as regards the attitude of the Ministers towards 
the House of Commons, but as regards the existing and 
future negotiatory relations between the Governments of 
England and Russia. The “story of the map” is from 
this point of view full of “doctrine and reproof,” though 
unfortunately not of consolation. We start from the 
fact that the negotiations between the two parties have 
been opened with the perpetration on the part of one 
of them of what is neither more nor less than an im- 
pudent “plant” upon the other; and that upon the 
latter protesting against this—- we presume with the 
usual mildness—the only reply vouchsafed to him is one 
which constitutes an aggravation of the offence. If the 
Russian “ Diplomatic Department” has really had the 
effrontery to reply to our representations that it has 
“no immediate relations” with the War Office from 
which the map proceeded, surely the natural rejoinder 
should have been that that is exactly the state of things 
which we complain of. It is presumably because Russian 
diplomacy has, and takes good care to have, no “ im- 
“mediate relations” with Russian militarism that the 
language of the one is so singularly at variance with 
the doings of the other. Thus it comes about that 
Russian generals in Central Asia are continually annexing 
huge slices of territory at the very moment when Russian 
Ministers are assuring the English Foreign Office that 
the appropriated districts are altogether outside the sphere 
of their operations. Distance is pleaded as the excuse 
for the civil official’s ignorance of these military adven- 
tures, and his imperfect control over their authors; but it 
is a little too much for him to wrest this pretext to the 
use which is now apparently being made of it. The “self- 
“ willed commander ” in Turkestan is a figure which has at 
least a certain dramatic vraisemblance ; but the uncontrol- 
able geographer in the next street is simply a monstrous 
conception. To suppose that there is no department in 
St. Petersburg which could, if it were desired, prevent the 
Topographical Department of the War Office from issuing 
“ bogus ” maps of debatable territory would be as absurd 
as to imagine that there is nowhere in Russia any au- 
thority to prevent the Diplomatic Department from pub- 
lishing forged despatches or manufacturing sham treaties. 
No doubt upon sufficient pressure we could get the 
Government of St. Petersburg to withdraw this “ general 
“ staff map” from circulation; but the fact that it has 
been issued is sufficient. It is the “Go it, Nep!” of the 
Russian diplomatist addressed to the Russian general, and 
that is a sort of hint which cannot be “ withdrawn.” 
The more criminal, therefore, will be the supineness of our 
own Government if, after this, they trust to diplomatic en- 
gagements on the part of Russia in preference to defensive 
dispositions of their own. 
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LAST MONDAY IN BERLIN, 


hs ceremony which was performed in Berlin last 
Monday was something more than a scenic display. 
The presence of the Emperor and of two of the three men 
by whose advice and assistance he was enabled to bring 
about the union of Germany lent the occasion historical 
interest, though not historical importance. The politics of 
the country will not be affected by the fact that the founda- 
tion-stone of the new house for the Imperial Parliament has 
at length been laid; but it was natural that patriotic 
Germans of all classes and — should be reminded by 
the event of the disunion and powerlessness from which the 
nation was delivered, chiefly by the efforts of these who 
stood before them. It is true that the Reichstag did not 
create the Empire, and that the centre of power is not to 
be sought there as in our own House of Commons; but it 
is equally true that its influence on the past history of the 
country has been great, and that it possesses rights more 
considerable than Englishmen generally suppose. Though 
it cannot overthrow Ministries, no tax can be im and 
no law enacted without its assent. It is difficult to see how 
its prerogatives could be greatly increased without destroy- 
ing the federal character of the Empire. 

When, after the war of 1866, Prince Bismarck, who was 
then supposed to be the most reactionary of living statesmen, 
summoned a Parliament elected by universal suffrage to 
consult with the Government as to the Constitution to be 
granted to the North German Confederation, he was making 
a great experiment, which was perhaps only justified by its 
success and the extreme difficulty of the situation. Among 
the allies of Prussia there were some who were jealous and 
mistrustful. The King of Saxony had been compelled to 
enter the Confederation by force of arms, an influential 
part of the population in the annexed States was opposed 
to the changes that followed upon the war, and, in spite 
of the secret military conventions, the South Germans 
were both nominally and virtually independent. It was 
necessary to create a central power to resist the forces 
that tended to dissolve the Confederation. These, as the 
has lately explained, were the con- 
siderations that induced him to advise the Emperor to 
summon the Reichstag and to grant it the powers that it 


"a tee of the Liberal leaders of those days it seemed 
that the great statesman was moving too slowly. They 
were anxious to tighten the bonds that held the Confedera- 
tion together, and to reduce the smaller members of it to 
complete subjection. It is unnecessary to point out how 
ungenerous it would have been to force from the Govern- 
ments who had stood by Prussia in the hour of her bitter 
need, concessions which they had not freely made when they 
entered into an alliance with her. But such a policy would 
have been as unwise as dishonourable. If it had been 
ursued there would not have been even in the Northern 
States that hearty co-operation which astonished Naro- 
LEON III. at the beginning of the French war. The 
Southern Governments might have sent their contingents 
to the army, but they would never have entered the 
Confederation, and the Empire would still be, as it so long 
was, “a poet’s vision, a schoolboy’s dream.” This danger 
was fortunately averted by the loyalty and the wisdom of 
the Emperor and his advisers. It has always been their 
policy to demand from the single States only such conces- 
sions as were absolutely necessary for the union and the 
safety of the Empire. But, if the Reichstag possessed any- 
thing approaching to the power of an English Parliament, 
it is obvious that the independence of the smaller Govern- 
ments would be merely nominal ; the Landtag of each would 
become a mere vestry, and its sovereign a puppet moved by 
wires worked at Berlin. That is what few Germans desire ; 
and it was probably this consideration quite as much as the 
impatience every man of genius feels when his plans are 
criticized and thwarted by pedants, and his conceptions 
measured by the rule of thumb, that induced Prince 
Bismarck to speak as strongly as he has lately done on the 
impossibility of Parliamentary government in Germany. 


MR. WOODALL’S CLAUSE. 


tye rejection of Mr. Woopatt’s Clause, even under the 
peculiar circumstances affecting last Thursday night’s 
division, is, of course, an event to be welcomed with thank- 
fulness. It would indeed be ungracious to receive it in any 


other spirit. These are pre-eminently days in which grati- 
tude for the smallest of political mercies is becoming, and 
we ought to congratulate ourselves on having by any means 
whatever escaped the committal to the most portentous 
legislative experiment ever proposed to a community which 
has never expressed the slightest desire to try it. To have 
escaped, that is for the moment sufficient, and we may 
be content to regard the Parliamentary vote which saves 
us from it in its mere mechanical aspect as a political 
force. It would be just as well, indeed, to content 
ourselves with that view of it, for, thanks to the Prime 
Minister, it has been deprived of all other significance. A 
decision of the House of Commons ought to be not only a 
force, but a guide, It ought not only to tell us what the 
existing representative body thinks, but to supply us with 
some indication of what future representative bodies may 
for some time to come be expected to think. Nothing, 
however, is to be learnt in that direction from the dis- 
cussion in which Mr. Woopatu’s Clause was rejected by a 
majority of two to one. All we know about it is that 
it does not represent the real balance of opinion in the 
House of Commons on the question of female suffrage. 
How many votes should be added to the minority to re- 
present the Liberals coerced by the Prime Minister into 
deserting Mr. Woopatt; and how many votes should be 
subtracted from the majority to represent those even more 
docile Liberals who went over at Mr. Giapstonr’s bidding 
into the opposite camp, it is impossible to — Not every 
abstentionist is as communicative as Mr. W. H. Leatnam, 
and certainly not every deserter so manfully calls atten- 
tion to his change of colours as did Mr. Acnew. And 
when we bear in mind that there was doubtless an 
appreciable percentage of Conservatives as reckless as 
Lord Fotkestone and Mr. Warton, but less candid, 
who were tempted to vote for the clause in the hope of 
wrecking the Bill, we see into what admired confusion 
Mr. Guapstone has contrived to throw the entire opinion- 
gauging machine. 

As regards the motive and defence of his action in this 
respect, we may well leave him to the precious balms of 
Mr. Sransreip and the other faithful adherents of the 
betrayed cause. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
these complaints. Mr. GuapsTone has in fact contrived 
to repeat his often-exhibited feat of performing a dis- 
agreeable duty in the most irritating of ways. Ministers 
have at all times been compelled to temporize with 
questions which lie outside the beaten track of poli- 
tics, and they can seldom in so doing avoid the infliction of 
more or less disappointment on a certain proportion of 
their followers. But, if Mr. Giapstong had desired to give 
the maximum of annoyance to the largest number of 
Liberals, and on the least satisfactory of grounds, he could 
not have gone a more effective way to work. He delayed 
his decision to the latest moment; he allowed the com- 
mitted section of his y to commit themselves inex- 
tricably before he took action; he changed the ground 
of his decision between the date of his correspondence 
with the promoters of the movement and his announce- 
ment in the House of Commons; and, finally, he justi- 
fied his course at the last moment by a plea so in- 
adequate in appearance, and which he was at so little 
pains to explain and enforce, that the disappointed con- 
tingent of his om have the strongest reasons for 
suspecting that they have been put off with a mere pre- 
tended excuse. They would have little cause of com- 
plaint if Mr. Giapstone had from the first taken up the 
plain and unassailable ground that the enfranchisement of 
women is a step which, upon any endurable theory of a 
representative system, it would be utterly indefensible to 

e, except after express reference of the question to the 
electorate. They would have some, but still not such 
serious, cause of complaint if Mr. Guiapstone could have 
convinced them, or even attempted to convince them, of 
the gravity or even the mere existence of the dangers 
with which he so solemnly warned them, that the 
Franchise Bill would be threatened in the event of the 
incorporation in it of Mr. Woopatt’s Clause. But this he 
did not for a moment vouchsafe to do. He simply told bis 
followers that there the dangers were, and that he must, 
therefore, respectfully desire them to vote dead against those 
convictions (for they could hardly be certain that mere 
abstention would be enough), which they could not support 
without exposing the Bill to these unspecified perils. A 
command of that kind may be obeyed, and we see with what 
touching docility it was p Sheet the other night. For the 
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rank and file of the Liberal y there is nothing to be 
said; for those members of the Conservative party who 
voted for the measure there is in too many cases very little. 
It is true that by no means so large a proportion of the 
latter voted against their previously expressed opinions 
as was the case with the Ministerialists, and that the only 
two occupants of the front bench who supported Mr. 
Woopatt—Sir Srarrorp Norracore and Lord Jonny 
Mannens—are convinced advocates of the proposal. Barely 
half the Opposition voted at all, and nearly a fourth of 
that half voted against the clause. The abstainers of the 
party might also plead that their vote could but increase a 
majority sufficient and certain already—an excuse which, 
whether good or bad, did not apply to Liberal supporters 
of Mr. Woopatt’s ideas. Altogether the debate and the 
division-list are not pleasant reading for those who hold 


the reputation of Parliament dear ; and the only members | 


of the House of Commons who can be congratulated on the 
result represent a very small minority of both Ayes and 
Noes. 


MORA AND LOTTO. 


NE of the most amiable traits in the national character of the 
Italians is the ease with which they are amused, A tambourine 
will set a whole family dancing, and the gift of a few squibs or 
craekers on a saint’s day will delight a grown-up man. If he is 
a Neapolitan the odds are that he will not. have patience enough 
to wait till nightfall, but will let them off in the full glare of the 
noonday sun. No enprverey. for pleasure is lost, and no other 
race feels so entirely that suflicient to the day is the evil and also 
the joy thereof. ‘This is perhaps the reason why Italian games 
are sb simple and unscientific. The light Southern temperament 
does not require the stimulus of those complicated forms of 
diversion which afford an opportunity for the exercise of strength 
‘or dexterity. The player is content with the excitement pro- 
duced by chance but slightly tempered with skill, and his favourite 
games are therefore apt to appear somewhat childish to an 
iunglishman, 

Among the most universal of these is Mora, which closely re- 
sembles the schoolboy’s odd or even, except that it is played with 
the fingers instead of marbles. Whoever has frequented the village 
inns and thé smaller wine-rooms of Southern Italy must have 
seen groups of peasants and fishermen gesticulating violently, 
throwing out their half-closed hands, and at the same time 
shrieking out numbers in wild and discordant tones, In the 
flickering light of the unshaded oil-lamp that stands in their 
midst, a stranger might almost think they were wizards im- 
precating destruction on some enemy's head, so eager are the pale 
sallow faces and so wild and yet measured the movements. Thatis 
the picturesque, and by far the most interesting side of Mora, 
‘which is played in the North, too, though with less noise and fewer 
gestures. 

When the match is only between two, they stand opposite each 
other. At the same moment each elevates his right hand with as 
many fingers as he wishes to be counted extended, and calls out a 
number, If he has guessed the sum correctly, he scores a point ; 
‘if both players are either right or wrong, they begin again. 
game may consist of any number of points; either ten or twelve 
are usually chosen. If four join in it, they generally form 

atties, A. and B. being opposed to C. and D. The first pair 

Deglins while the second oe looks on. If A. wins a point 
from C., he opposes himself to D., and so on. When the company 
is large, Mora may be played in two ways, but never by an odd 

-namber of persons. In the first case they divide into pairs, though 

-standing side by side, and those who win play against each other 
until the victory is finally decided. In the second all play to- 
gether, every right guess counts, and whoever first makes the ten 
or twelve points has won. There are local variations of both these 
systems, and custom differs greatly as to the way in which the 
losses are distributed. It may be added that old players generally 
prefer the first system, and that they believe that when playing 

‘with ‘novices it is wisest to call out a single number—six, seven, 
or eight is thought to be the best—while varying the number of 
fingers extended, but that this plan is not advantageous when they 
are opposed to the more experienced. 

_ It is obvious that so insipid a game cannot be played without a 
stake, which generally consists of a given quantity of wine. Over 
this the victor has, of course, absolute disposal ; but it is an under- 
stood thing that he shares it with the losers, though if he bears 
any of them a grudge he has an acknowledged right to exclude 

“him. Ifa respectable foreigner is seated in a village inn while 
play is going on, he will frequently be asked to join it; and the 
most remarkable thing about Mora is that, if he is entirely igno- 
rant of the game, he is almost certain to win. Whether it is the 
natural politeness of the Italians which induces them thus to 

_cheat themselves for a stranger's advantage, or a shrewd suspicion 
that in any case he is likely to pay for more wine than he drinks 


In bad times, when the soldi are scarce, the innkeeper often pro- 
poses Mora as a certain means of attracting them from the 
sag of his neighbours; for many an Italian who hesitates to 

uy bis customary half-litre will willingly run the risk of paying 
a somewhat higher price for the ho of being able to drink it for 
nothing. Indeed, the love for gambling is a national character- 
istic ; and, as Mora is the most innocent, Lotto—that is, the official 
weekly lottery—is the most dangerous of the forms it takes, at 
least among the middle and lower classes, It is true that the 
Government derives a considerable revenue from the banks, and 
that play isso popular that no Administration would venture to 
close them; but it is also true that the injury do to the 
country is incalculable. From the nobleman to the labourer who 
tills his fields, every one is anxious to stake all he can as soon 
as he has discovered what he thinks to be three lucky numbers ; 
the very beggars hoard their halfpence for the p ; and there 
are whole classes who hardly think of investing their savings in 
any other way. Nor is the om confined to authorized places, 
where the play is fair, though the odds are enormously in favour 
of the bank; in every large town there are private adventurers, 
who, in spite of the law, find it profitable to undersell the Govern- 
ment by accepting its risk at a lower price. They recognize the 
numbers officially drawn, and are strictly honest when small 
sums are gained; but, if a client of theirs were to happen to 
have one of those great strokes of luck which do occasionally 
occur even in Lotto, the probability is that he would never see a 
farthing of the money, nor ever again meet the obliging gentleman 
with whom he dealt so long. Nay, more than this, there are 
shops, at least in Naples, where a poor but speculative housewife 
may deposit a soldo on condition that if the numbers she has 
named are drawn, she is to be provided with a turkey, a ham, a 
ir of fowls, or whatever the object of her desire may be, for her 
Sunday dinner. It is strange that the very men who find this 
form of trade profitable should themselves be passionate and 
habitual players ; but a man who gives his soul up to Lotto seems 
to gain such a confidence in his own luck or judgment as neither 
reason nor experience can shake. 


The ignorant are at one with the philosophers in this, that they 
never believe that anything that happens is the result of pure 
chance, and the Italians, at least the Southern Italians, are firmly 
convinced that there must be some way of getting behind the 
mystery of Lotto and foreseeing the numbers that will be drawn. 
To this important task each addresses himself in his own way. 
The poverty-stricken old widow hears numerous masses before she 
stakes the few pence which are half of her weekly income, and 
after having done so returns to her church and entreats Santa 
Lucia to lend her good fortune. “ You know no one needs it 
more than I do.” Why should she not pray for a rather more 
plentiful supply of daily bread? It is often simply bread she 
wants. Then she goes home and starves herself for a week, and 
when her numbers do not come out she says to herself, “ Well, 
well, ve it’s all for the best. Santa Lucia knows, but then 
how pleasant it would be to be able to buy one big loaf, and a 
halfpenny water-melon, and a glass of wine!” Schopenhauer said 
jestingly when a friend ridiculed him for taking a lottery ticket, 
“ Why shouldn’t I leave a door = to Fate if it came into its 
head to do me a good turn?” The old lady wants to open a 
door for Providence, when she sinks the halfpence she can so ill 
spare in the Lotto bank. On the other hand, there are many who 
note all the numbers that have appeared for years, and base 
forecasts upon them which look very ingenious upon paper, but 
when they stale their money they are rarely more than 
the widow. 

Most Italians, however, like most Englishmen, are neither reli- 
gious nor scientific. They endeavour to get to fate by a backdoor 
and to outwit nature. Accordingly most Lotto-players rely on 
chance circumstances, omens, and dreams, for the numbers 
desire to play. Thus, if a bull were to break loose from five men, 
to run thirty-eight paces, and to stop opposite a house, the number 
of which was ninety-six, the spectators would rush to the nearest 
bank and lay their money on 5, 38,96. In the same way, if they 
were to dream of numbers, they would at once back them. The 
misfortune is that neither circumstances nor dreams are generally 
so clear as the examples above given, But the genius of the 
nation has been equal to the occasion. Various books have been 
published, several of a formidable size, which undertake to reduce 
everything one can possibly see, or more especially dream of, to a 
saaber for the purposes of the game. The present writer was 
once compelled to two days in a village inn where the only 
literature attainable was such a book, and he earnestly endea- 
voured to discover on what principles the numbers were arranged, 
but could find none. This may have been the fault of his own 
dulness, for when he came to look a little further he found 
abundant reason to admire the ingenuity of the author. He 
cannot guarantee the correctness of the details or the num- 
bers; but, on the whole, the impression he gives is, he be- 
lieves, correct. You have dreamed of a tree and turn to the 
infallible oracle; a tree is 9, but a dead tree is 37, and a 
green one 40; so far all is clear; but then a leafless tree is 
96. Who but a botanist of the most inveterate kind can dis- 
tinguish a dead from a leafless tree when he is dreaming? But 
this is not all. Every forest tree known in Italy has its own 


peculiar number, and so if you have dreamed of a winter land- 
scape you are left to decide, not only the difficult question 


“it once his acquaintance can be made, we shall not attempt to 
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whether it was a simple, a dead, or a leafless tree, that appeared 
to you in the visions of the night, but also whether it was oak, 
beech, chestnut, or some species whose name you never heard. 
Your success ones upon your choice, and if you lose your 
money, your neighbours will soon discover that it is you, not the 
book, that is to blame. It is still more diverting, however, to dis- 
cover a represents your stepmother, a 
a giraffe, eon I., and a frog croaking upon a stone. Ia a 
ak it is the very exactness oft the book that renders it at once 
so mysterious and so infallible. 

Such books are for those who can read ; those who cannot have 
but little faith in them, Yet in Southern Italy they trust greatly 
to learning. The commonalty believe that the priests know 
the Lotto numbers, but are bound by an oath not to reveal or play 
them, and if they suspect that one has done so in an underband 
way, they at once set upon the same numbers. It is said that some 
of the monks who have been excluded from their monasteries by 
the present Government earn a living by foretelling the fortunate 
onan but feeling among the ruling class runs so 
high, that it is well to examine twice before you believe the 
current reports as to a priest or a monk. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a wanderer who makes his excursions on foot and 
is therefore not unapproachable, though he lingers long amid 
ancient ruins, will sometimes be accosted by a stranger, who, after 
a few words of introduction, entreats him to give a number. 
such cases it is useless to insist on the folly of the request; the 
best thing to do is to disclaim all knowledge; but to add, “If you 
like, play so and so.” Those who are known to read Greek, how- 
ever, are thought to be the true masters of Lotto; why, we can- 
not say. They are not always the wealthiest of men. Lut, 
after all, it is best to part with the game, as with everything else, 
in a friendly way. We have said that we consider it one of the 
greatest curses of modern Italy, yet it has its uses. It amuses the 
imagination of its votaries. The Italian poor, except in Tuscany— 
a doubtful exception—are so miserable that they are not perhaps 
so unwise as they seem when they purchase with the poor soldi 
be can manage to scrape together a day or two of hope. The 
widow enjoys at least the vision of her great loaf, her melon, 

her wine, and the housewife luxuriates for a day or two in 
expectation of the turkey which will amaze the family, They are 
disappointed ; yes, but the Lotto banks are still open, and the da 
may come. It is perhaps foolish of them to cast the hardly-earned, 
the hardly-saved pennies they possess into the great gulf of the 
national treasury; but is it not, after all, better than that they 
should spend them in gin and whisky? Is it not incaleulably 
better that they should be lost thus than expended upon dynamite ? 


POLITICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


R. JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, who is the son of 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, has been elected for an Irish consti- 

tuency in tie Nationalist interest. Some wicked people have 
been bruiting abroad among his constituents a report that Mr. 
McCarthy the son (we shall henceforward call him Me. McCarthy 
tout court) isan Atheist. Thereupon Mr, Parnell has been applied 
to for a certificate of Mr. McCarthy’s theism, or perhaps of his 
Christianity, for the newspaper report on which we found this 
notice, and without which we should certainly not have presumed 
to meddle with Mr. McCarthy’s religious convictions, is a little 
vague. Mr. Parnell telegraphs to Athlone that the accusation is 
“ quite unfounded and unjust,” and the statement “an atrocious 
falsehood.” Testimonials are always funny things, and it is perhaps 
not surprising, or more particularly un-Irish, that a Protestant— 
for Mr, Parnell is believed to be a Protestant—should give to a 
Roman Catholic constituency—for such Mr, McCarthy's electors 
at Athlone no doubt are in the main—a certificate of the reli- 
gious orthodoxy of a person whose particular faith does not 
a to be mentioned at all, What Mr. Parnell says is, 
t. Mr. McCarthy is not an Atheist, and as Mr. Parnell on 
some of his famous Parisian tours has hobnobbed with many 
Atheists, he no doubt knows one when he sees him. How he 
became, as he says, “in a position to state” that Mr. McCarthy 
is not an Atheist we do not know. Perhaps he catechized him 
regularly, saying, “ My good child, are you an Atheist?” Perhaps 
not. But, at any rate, Mr. McCarthy's orthodoxy, or at least his 
non-A theism, is satisfactorily established by this singular billet de 
confession from a lay, not to say a heretical, confessor. The last 
thing of the kind that we remember was the still more celebrated, 
though somewhat less explicit, testimonial which, in “the heat 
of the moment” and of a general election, Mr. Samuel Morley 
gave to Mr. Bradlaugh—a testimonial which the giver has re- 
ted since bitterly and with tears. We do not know whether 

. Parnell will also come to repent the facility with which, like 
the billiard-markers in novels of days now a little gone by, he has 
assumed a clerical or quasi-clerical character to gratify his young 
friends. With the unforgotten spectacle of Mr. Morley’s tribula- 
tions before him, it was perhaps rash to do so; but Mr. Parnell 
always was an impulsive man. Meanwhile Mr. McUarthy has got 
his certificate, is entitled to produce it against charges of 


Atheism in kirk and market, which must be very satisfactory to 
him, It is no doubt amply deserved ; and there is high authority 
for securing these testimonies, Voltaire, if we remember rightly, 
got, if not a regular billet de confession, something of the same kind 
more than once, 


Mr. McCarthy's religious position, however, as we should not 
have touched it at all if it had not become public property in this 
odd fashion, so it need not detain us much longer. If it.seems a 
little curious that Mr. McCarthy should have gone to Mr. Parnell 
for a testamur instead of to the local priest, who no doubt has his 
conscience in due and safe keeping, and who could have done the 
thing regularly, the practice is quite in keeping with a general 
tendency of political life nowadays. People used sometimes .to 
talk about measures, not men; and sometimes to talk about men, 
not measures ; but the latter principle seems at last to have won 
ina canter. And it follows, of course, that if the particular man, 
or men, gives a testimonial of fitness there’s no more to be said. 
“ Atheist? Not a bit of it,” says Mr. Parnell ; “ Mr. McCarthy is 
a sound Christian and a good supporter of mine,” and as Mr. 
Parnel! no doubt knows his supporters even as the tribe of Flynns 
knew their own whisky skins, that part of the billet is un- 
doubtedly correct. So the Bradford Caucus quarrels with Mr, 
Forster because he has not got a “ bit paper,’ as they say in 
Scotland, countersigned by Mr. Gladstone, but, alas! something 
quite different. So did the Caucus of Brighton try to quarrel 
with Mr. Marriott because he hadn’t a billet de confession stating 
that he was sound on the Chamberlain article of the Radical 
faith; but here, as all men know, events turned out unluckil 
for the quarrellers. In fact, if a public man nowadays is not w 

rovided with billets of this kind, he “incurs the danger of a 

ysterical attack,” as the admirable, the inimitable Paris Corre- 
spondent of the 7%mes puts it, intimating that he, the correspondent, 
will tell the truth even if he incur that danger, By the way, 
this, we are told, should be understood to mean not that M. de 
Blowitz himself is after one of these exertions always in need of 
sal volatile and glasses of cold water, but that his brutal enemies 
attack him in a fushion suggesting hysteria on their part. An 
imperfect acquaintance with the English tongue, combined with a 
courageous indulgence in it, has rarely produced a pleasanter 
phrase. But this is by-the-bye. 

To return to our billets. The importance of them nowadays is not 
likely to be questioned, but the very pleasing and humorous charac- 
teristic of their issue which the Parnell-McCarthy incident suggests, 
and which will be found confirmed in other cases, may be overlooked. 
You always get a man to give a certificate in something of which he 
has no professional knowledge. This is no new thing to the writers 
and readers of private testimonials. “ Accident,” says Dr. Smith, 
N.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c., “ has prevented me from having 
express knowledge of my friend Mr. Brown's scientific acquire- 
ments, but as a whist-player I am ina position to say that he has 
few superiors.” “ As a change bowler,” says the Rev. Mr. Birch, 
recommending his young friend Robinson to a school where the 
religious instruction of the pupils is mentioned in the circulars to 
parents as of first importance, “Mr, Robinson is invaluable.” 
Thus, again, Mr. Gladstone, who has rarely been known to re- 
commend a candidate for his skill as a woodcutter, will freely 
testify to his fitness to represent and defend the interests of 
England in Parliament; and Mr. Parnell, dimidium anime of 
M. le Marquis de Rochefort-Lugay, is found favouring Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy with a certiticate of devout religious feel- 
ing. Very different from this unaccommodating conduct was 
the act of that editor of Elizabethan literature who was 
asked for a testimonial by a brother in the craft. “ My dear 
Mr, ——,” said the obliging scholar, “I have never read any of 
your editions, but I have been told by my friends that they are 
exceedingly bad.” Political, and indeed social, life would become 
impossible if such conduct were largely imitated, and with party 
leaders it is clearly impossible. But Editor No. 2 made the glaring 
error of appealing to a man who knew, or who thought he knew, 
about the subject, and chose to have a conscience, or perhaps a 
spite. The proposed plan ably carried out by Messrs. Parnell and 
McCarthy excludes, as we see, this danger. When the system is 
better known and worked out there will no doubt be general 
testimonial-giters—oflicial curés, to whom the political aspirant 
will go for his billet de confession. Leaders of parties, of course, 
have carte blanche to give it in everything; but a certain 
number of members of Parliament might be appointed by 
vote or ballot at the beginning of each Session to different 
departments of testimonial signing. Mr. Bradlaugh, whose quali- 
fications for important branches of the business are obvious, is 
unfortunately disqualilied by his anomalous status; but 
are plenty of others. An intelligent candidate would of course 
be guided solely by the consideration of the persons to whom 
his testimonials were to be exposed. He would not take a billet 
signed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson to a place where the publican 
interest was all powerful. But into these minutiw it is almost 
disrespectful to public good sense to enter. 

With the aid of this system, combined with and grafted on the 
Implicit Confidence system and the Caucus, the path of the unin- 
telligent elector who is about, it seems, to be multiplied to the ex- 
tent of a million or two, becomes clear before him. If he is one of the 
lambs of the flock, he will of course vote for the candidate his Caucus 
sets before him, and ask ve questions at all. “Only that, and nothing 
more,” will suffice his sacred simplicity. But there are always 
who want to know, and this troublesome vice—the malediction 
of our first mother—requires means to be taken to satisfy its 
cravings. The means are devised. “ Now Hellier and Brook, A 
method have took” (as a somewhat ungrammatical bard of Queen 
Anne’s time sings of the good deeds of certain wine-merchants 
better known from the Spectator), to choke off the elector who 
shall be most set on heckling. Clearly he can only be curious 
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about the past and the future conduct of the candidate; for, as 
has been well pointed out by philosophers, the present does not 
really count. For the future he has only got to ask, “ Will you 
under all circumstances vote for Mr. Gladstone and for whatever 
he proposes?” At a distant—let us hope a far distant—time, it 
will be necessary to fill in some other name than Mr. Gladstone's ; 
but that is evident. For the past (which includes the present) 
every candidate will be furnished with a neat livret of testi- 
monials from the leaders of his y. The important constitu- 
tional ceremony of heckling will then go on after this fashion. 
First Elector: ‘‘ What are your religious principles, sir?” (candi- 
date turns up his livret po | reads a certificate as above from Mr. 
Parnell). Second Elector: “Are you good across country?” 
(candidate turns up a certificate from, let us say, Mr. Richard). 
Third Elector: “ Have you been vaccinated?” (candidate pro- 
duces a medical certificate in due form, signed by Lord Hartington), 
and so on, and so on; all which cannot fail to satisfy the most 
inquisitive mind. 

One thing, however, a controversy which went on some years 
ago may profitably impress on the mind. Old testimonials won't 
do. Suppose, for instance (it is of course the barest supposi- 
tion), that Mr. Parnell, getting tired of the situation, should, 
as some Irish patriots have done before, take a peerage or the 
governorship of Coventry Island, or a chief justiceship from 
a base Saxon Government. Clearly his competence to testify 
to the state of soul of the Mr. McCarthys of the period 
would not really be affected; but it need hardly be said that 
the billet de confession would scarcely have the same eflect on 
the enlightened constituency which Mr. McCarthy seeks to repre- 
sent. Again, suppose that Mr. Gladstone, in or about the days of 
the famous Macaulay Essay, had given a testimonial to some youth 
of the time as to the general soundness of his opinions on Church 
and State, would that testimonial do now as a recommendation of 
the youth (now no longer such) to the Bradford Caucus? Alas! 
we trow not. So that it imports greatly, as Aristotle would say, 
not merely who signs the testimonial, but at what time it is signed, 
and in what circumstances and for what purpose. And, as false 
or lapsed testimonials have sometimes enabled persons of scant 
delicacy to obtain advantages in private life, the new system may 
have its disadvantages in public. For it would be extremely awk- 
ward, in some cases at least, to withdraw the testimony. Sup- 
= (with apologies always for the supposition) that not Mr. 

arnell, but Mr. McCarthy, were to fall from the purity of the 
Nationalist faith, That would not (at leest tecbnically) make 
him an Atheist ; but how awkward for Mr. Parnell it would be! 
There are, however, difficulties in all things; and the great poli- 
tical principle-of the time, that nobody is to think for himself on 
any account, being once established, political testimonials will, no 
doubt, play a large part in the politics of the future, 


SCOTLAND YARD. 


A LREADY the effect of the last experiment in the political 
uses of dynamite has become manifest. There is to be 
‘another overhauling of Scotland Yard, and once more the rude 
hand of reform is to be laid on the Criminal Investigation Depart- 


ment. It is announced that the office of Director, which Mr. | 


Howard Vincent resigns, will not be filled up. The Chief Com- 
missioner, acting under the Home Office, will, it is stated, in 
future have the whole control of the police; and it is proposed 
that he shall have a subordinate, an Assistant-Commissioner, ap- 
pointed to keep an eye on the Detective Department. For this 
post there will be nominated one of the provincial Chief Con- 
stables—Colonel Dillon, doubtless a very meritorious officer though 
his name has not yet been associated with any very startling 
achievement in the tracing of crime. Mr. Jenkinson, whose 
importation from Ireland, where he had been highly successful 
in organizing the detective staff in Dublin, was expected to 
lead to great results, is to retain his position at the Home Office, 
where he will continue to direct the special detective statf 
charged with the investigation of “ political crimes.” An official 
explosion has therefore evidently followed the recent dynamite one 
in Scotland Yard, and the extinction of Mr. Vincent's meteoric 
career there has been taken as an opportunity for ellecting another 
great change in the administration of the police. 

We have never believed that the Detective Police could be 
made perfect by merely dismissing Mr. Vincent from his post. 
Though in one direction he was not successful, yet in others 
we have been always willing to admit that he did some excellent 
work, Shuakspeare says, “ Men shut their doors against the setting 
sun,” and for some time past it has been the fashion for many 
people to close their eyes to much that ought in fairness to be set 
to Mr. Vincent's credit. There never was a greater mistake than 
to suppose that, because he had an exaggerated idea of the 
efficiency with which he protected life and property in London, he 
‘was an egregiously stupid person, though it may have suited some 
“ interests” in Sco Yard to spread abroad this erroneous belief. 
We should not forget that when Mr. Vincent entered this Depart- 
ment he found it a hot-bed of corruption. He cleansed it morally, 
as far as that could b» done by mere human agency. He imparted 
to the service, of which he e the head, a higher and purer 
tone than had ever prevailed in it before. Not only did he stamp 
out that “blackmailing,” the existence of which the famous 
Druscovitch trial revealed to us, but he positively humanized 


| Bill. Members in favour of the Bill will 


the system of criminal inspection and supervision, which previous 
to his time had been conducted with great harshness and 
sad want of tact. Mr, Vincent, in fact, during his term of admi- 
nistration, proved himself the r of many qualities which 
would have been invaluable in some other Department than that 
into which he was thrust. Indeed, if he enters yee | 
life, his high capacity for certain kinds of official work will 
probably not be overlooked by the chiefs of his party; at least 
they will be blind to their interests and those of country 
if they do overlook them. But with all his gifts Mr. Vincent, 
as we have before now regretfully complained, had not the gift 
of bringing criminals of more than average intelligence to justice ; 
so we are not sorry that, like the “early, bright, and transient ” 
being described by the poet Young, having for a brief time 
“sparkled” in his sphere, Mr. Vincent finally “ was exhaled, and 
went to heaven ”—the heaven, that is, of dignified retirement. 

But what of those who are to take his place? What of the 
system which is again to make the “ old soldier” element supreme 
in Scotland Yard? Why should it be supposed that the plan 
of vesting all supremacy in the Chief Commissioner will uce 
better results now, than in the days when the Detective Depart- 
ment had none of the autonomy it gained under Mr. Vincent, and 
when, under the very eyes of its military chiefs, clever rogues like 
Benson and Kurr boasted they had it in their pockets. In fact, 
ever since @ humorous thief, with absolute impunity, stole the 
Order of the Bath from the tianly bosom of one of the Commis- 
sioners of Police when assisting at a great public function, 
Londoners have rather lost faith in the native genius of these 
gorgeous officials for undertaking such prosaic work as criminal 
detection. The prevailing feeling, indeed, is that we want not 
a superannuated suldier, but a stroug, shrewd, clear-headed, re- 
solute, reticent civilian to act as a Minister of Police directly 
under Sir William Harcourt—that, in a word, we want a new 
stamp of man who can create a new system if need be—not the 
old stamp of retired military officer set to work a system 
which is neither exactly new or old, but which is most assuredly 
very far from being efficient. It seems to us, also, that the recent 
action of the Home Oftice justifies the existence of this feeling. 
When it became plain that the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment was unfit to deal with such crimes as those of the 
dynamitard, a new stamp of man was brought to supersede Mr. 
Vincent, and he, it appears, was permitted to organize quite a new 
system. However, Mr. Jenkinson and his system are to be con- 
fined, we are now told, to the investigation of “ political crime,” 
and we are to have thus organized a police within the police 
—a sort of inner circle of detectives, who take their orders not 
from the Colqpels of Scotland Yard, but from Mr. Jenkinson in 
Whitehall. Mr. Vincent, in some of his writings on police ad- 
ministration, has assumed as a sort of administrative axiom that 
it is objectionable in England to form a State police. In fact, he 
shrewdly points out that the one strong argument against letting 
the Municipality of London have the control of the force is that, 
if they get it, we should have to raise a secret police for the special 
service of the Crown, But is that not just what is being done now 
by the Home Secretary—or rather by Mr. Jenkinson, acting under 
the Home Secretary's orders? If so, then we need hardly say 
that it will be very easy indeed for Mr. Firth and his friends 
to put Sir William Harcourt in a somewhat awkward position, 
when the question of police control comes up for discussion 
in the forthcoming debates on the Government of London 
say, “ You can no 
longer object to give the new London Municipality the right 
to manage the police,for you have already pore. your own 
State police under Mr. Jenkinson, and the only good argument 
against the municipal administration of the force was that, if 
it were conceded, a secret State police would have to be 
formed.” For this reason, then, it would surely have been better 
if Mr. Jenkinson had been appointed to an office of general rather 
than special supervision, especially in view of the increasing 
difficulty of dealing with such crimes as those of the dynamitards, 
which demand skilfully combined action on the part of every 
branch of the detective service throughout the country. We sa 
Mr. Jenkinson, because, from his having been already trusted wi 
the business of tracing out the highest class of criminals, and 

tly because of what we have heard of his career in India and 

we take for Indeed, it must 

strike every unprejudiced person as an utterly illogical thing to 
say that, because Mr. Jenkinson is exceptionally clever as a 
Director of Criminal Investigation, he must be limited to the in- 
vestigation of one class of crimes, and that, by the way, one 
which is not common, and which we hope will not long continue 
to vex us, 

But, whatever arrangements may be made, we can only repeat 
what we have frequently urged before—that none will satisfy the 
public so long as there is any reason to suppose that the system 
which has failed is to all intents and pur retained and worked 
by the same sort of men as those who have broken down. The 
whole question of reorganizing the Detective Police force in 
Scotland Yard, and co-ordinating its functions and working with 
those of the provincial forces, is ripe for settlement. It can only 
be settled by somebody who will bring to it a mind at once fresh, 
daring, and original, and who is quite free from those curious 
insular prejudices and traditions, which insist on imposing purely 
physical teste on candidates for detective service, and according 
to which nobody but a promoted constable can be a competent 
detective. Crime is getting to be too common and too far- 
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reaching in its results for us to let the authorities at Scotland 
Yard trifle with it as they have been doing. Some ~ the 
will acquire little more scientific knowledge. 
mn he will most likely succeed in his next experiment; and, 
when he has produced a passable imitation of a massacre, the 
work of police reorganization that might be done now by Mr. 
Jenkinson, quietly and coolly, will perhaps be taken in hand. But 
in that case it will be done in a panic, and therefore done badly. 
The increasing skill of the criminal, and the selfish apathy of the 
gp who do not band themselves with sufficient heartiness against 
im as hostis humani generis, is ing detective investigation 
more and more difficult every day. TZentando ad Trojam venere 
Pelasgi, and Mr. Jenkinson is in some respects quite as tenacious 
of purpose and dogged in determination as the besiegers of 
Troy. He, too, may perhaps with patience and hard trying 
force the citadel of secresy, in which the hired assassins of 
American Fenianism entrench themselves. But, though we 
cherish this hope, we cannot but believe that his task is not 
facilitated by the fact that the whole Detective Department 
of Scotland Yard is in a state closely resembling disorganiza- 
tion, and that he has neither over it, nor over the local 
detective forces in the country, the same authority which a real 
Minister of Police ought to wield. If he had, doubtless the 
Ha tean rose, which he has apparently hung up in bis own 
office, would not be undiscoverable in the Department of Criminal 
Investigation in Scotland Yard, and the officials there might 
work not the less efficiently that they were compelled to toil in self- 
effacing silence, shut off from the admiring gaze of the public 
and the press. The matter may be summed up thus. The old 
system was one which organized a detective force out of promoted 
policemen and retired military officers. That broke down. Then it 
was supposed that if we “ weeded ” the force—in other words, put 
the few clever but undoubtedly corrupt men in it in prison, and 
set a bright young barrister, with no official experience, but with 
a charming manner, a great flow of animal spirits, and a remark- 
able command of foreign languages, at the head of the residual 
staff of dullards—the criminal classes would capitulate. That 
oe has gone to pieces with the blowing up of Mr. Howard 
incent’s oftice. Now we are to go back to something perilously 
like the old system—that of working with promoted policemen 
under a respectable military man—with this difference, that his 
force will be even feebler than the old one, because Baron Pollock 
and Mr. Vincent between them felt it necessary in the interests of 
morality to eliminate from it talent when dissociated from in- 
tegrity. The new force will be respectable perhaps, but it will 
be dull. Her Majesty's Judges will probably not have to deprive 
the country of the services of its more briiliant members, for none 
ef its members will be brilliant, In fact it needs no extraordinary 
gift of prophecy to foretell the result of this or any other “ reform ” 
in the police which does not proceed on the lines we have indicated 
—which does not set at the head of the whole department a 
strong civilian with official experience, and give him a free hand, 


MME, SARAH BERNHARDT’S LADY MACBETH. 


It is a little late in the day to discuss the merits of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s acting generally, In England and in America 
society and the daily press, which half leads and half follows it, 
have for some time accepted her at her own valuation, which has 
not erred upon the side of modesty. To quiet observers, the 
difference in the tone of Frevch criticism upon her various 
histrionic performances, on the stage and off it, suggests amusing 
thoughts enough, with the delightful undercurrent of French 
irony which runs through it all. Her own people, indeed, have 
probably estimated the actress at very much her true value, which 
was not small. They remember her as in early days a distin- 
guished member of the excellent Francais company, of much 
talent, and with the promise of more. When Mumes. Croizette and 
Bernhardt played together in the Sphinx, and the terrible death- 
scene of the former was the talk of Paris, it was nevertheless 
generally felt that but for that scene the acting of Mme. Bernhardt 
carried the palm. Then she touched a higher point. Her perform- 
ance in the Fille de Roland was very tine; so were her earlier 
ge age of Phédre, which distinctly degenerated afterwards. 
n other plays, especially where she had to stand com- 
ison with earlier interpreters, in the best critical judgment she 
not held her own. It is a mistake to say that comparison is 

an unfair test, for it is sometimes the best test of all. It is 
a emus easy thing to shine in an original character, 
especially in one written expresaly for the artist (as was the case 
with Fedora), which, in the ludicrous assumptions of the theatri- 
cal dictionary, he or she is said to “ create”—meaning, of course, 
that the artist is the first to have the advantage of interpreting 
the author's creation. It is harder by force of talent to efface 
or to rival the memories of others, When Mme. Bernhardt 
played Adrienne Lecouvreur she failed to make us forget Mme. 
‘avart’s more artistic work, to say nothing of the traditions of 
Rachel. When she essayed Frou-Frou, she left us nothing but 
newer and fresher regrets for the incomparable Desclée. Genius 
is a rare plant everywhere ; rarest of all upon the stage, the art 
being menely mimetic ; though nowhere more than on the stage is 
the fine word thrown about more recklessly, Not in our time 
has it been more applicable than to Desclée. Where others may 
have touches of genius, hers was the thing itself, And Desclée and 


Frou-Frou are an inseparable memory. The comedy itself is one 
of the truest and most subtle of modern times, in its startling 
elaboration of the character of the woman of highly-wrought 
nerves, the true and striking product of the age. And in her 
various eccentricities Mme. Bernhardt has not distinguished her- 
self more than in informing an “ interviewer,” as it is reported of 
her that she did, that she was not at her ease in Frou-Frou, 
because she felt the part to be so much “ au dessous delle!” 
Deselée did not regard in that light the best work of MM. 
oe and Halévy. It is true that she was not much inter- 
viewed. 

Mme. Bernhardt has now broken Shakspearian ground, and a 
peared as the heroine of a very strange translation of a very noble 
play, now to be accepted under the singular designation of Muck- 
a-bet, At the risk of encountering all the stereotyped adulation 
which no doubt will greet—has indeed already begun to greet— 
the latest version of that terrible poet-sample of feminine un- 
daunted mettle, we must venture to express, having seen the per- 
formance at the Porte St.-Martin on the fourth or fifth night, a 
frank and grave opinion, The surroundings of Mme. Bernhardt 
are in this case very much against her. Through some quarrel 
or difficulty which has been much written of in the Freach papers, 
she has not appeared, as originally intended, in a free i 
rendering of the play by M. Lacroix (by him transferred to the 
Odéon), but in a oddly literal—prose translation 
her own poet, M. Richepin, the author-actor of Nana-Sahib. It 
would not be fair to call the translation bad, curiously as it some- 
times reminds one of the gentleman who undertook to transfer 
Hamlet into French vernacular prose, and accordingly repro- 
duced the Prince’s greeting to his father’s spirit, “ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!” as “ Tiens! qu’est que c’est 

ue ca?” After all, that is very much what a modern French 
Hamlet, as according to Partridge, would say under the cir- 
cumstances. M. Richepin has done his best to preserve the 
imagery; but a literal translation of a great poem, with all the 
poetry left out, is in itself a sin; and such a sentence as “ Comme 
un rat sans queue, je ferai, et je ferai, et je ferai,”is very un- 
impressive indeed. Ab uno disce omnia. The Witches’ mixture for 


the cauldron, purposely but ——— grotesque in Shakspeare’s 
magic hands, Loolens amazingly funny in 


- Richepin’s prose. 
“Sir,” said an enthusiastic box-keeper during the run of M. 
Fechter’s Hamlet at the Princess’s (a very fine and thoughtful 
performance, be it said, which we have no wish to depreciate), 
“’Amlet used to be a tragedy with Mr. Kean and Mr. Macready. 
Mr. Fetcher, sir, has raised it to a mellerdram.” M. Richepin 
has raised Muck-a-bet to another; and an odd one it is. It is 
arranged in nine “tableaux,” with waits between, in order that 
the high treason of “ changing the scenes in sight of the audience ” 
may be avoided according to the modest Pineronian receipt. 
Muck-a-bet has obviously passed through the ubiquitous fingers 
of some Gallic Mr. Pinero; and in the further absence of all 
orchestral music of any kind, the effect becomes almost madly 
depressing. We had nightmares till the morning, much aggra- 
vated by the astounding aspect of the French ghosts and witches. 
They had but one trapdoor between them, wherewith to do 
all the necessary spiriting. The three Witches walked on and 
off in quite a mortal way; and. when they desired to impress 
A ony they merely joined hands round him and put him 
in the middle, and danced “ Round and round the mulberry- 
tree,” about the great Cowdore. In that confined space, in 
the full costume of a modern Highlander outside a tobacconist’s 
shop, the noble Thane looked exceedingly uncomfortable, and very 
little else. The Ghost of Banguo failed to redeem the spiritual 
situation. In this world a decidedly fat man, he had no 
time to lose flesh in the next, before he rose through that trap- 
door into the middle of the dinner-table, with nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest of the company but a profusion of dis- 
agreeable red lines about his face to represent wounds, which much 
moved us to address him in the language of Mr. Burnand’s Stage- 
Dora, as “ Sealing- Wax.” The audience giggled at him a good 
deal, and the audience, on the night when we were present, was 
conspicuous by the absence of all social or literary distinction. 
Like the performance, it was unmitigated Surrey. When a 
Parisian actress secedes from the Frangais, French intelligence 
remains with the Francais, and leaves the seceder. “ Flean,” as 
the bills called him, was visible only in the bills. The Second 
Murderer caused some laughter by lending a repentant hand 
to remove the furniture. Macbeth, when his wife left him, 
clenched his teeth and gnashed them, threw out his right arm, 
danced on his right foot, and settled himself on his left, rolled his 
eyes, and said, “ Est-ce un poignard?” precisely as we knew he 
would. Macbeth might have been Macduff, or Macduff Banquo, 
or Lennox any of them, for any distinction whatever between their 
characters or styles of recitatiun. There was no single glimpse of 
acting from the beginning of the performance to the end. “I can 
get this sort of thing from the Britannia at any time, sir,” said an 
angry manager to an expensive lover, “ for forty shillings a week.” 

How far Mme. Bernhardt herself may be responsible for the 

neral effect of such an exhibition as this, it would be idle to 
inquire. Neither reason nor experience, we suppose, will ever 
dispel the histrionic theory that a star shines the brighter for a 
surrounding of night-lighta, Yet her early successes at the 
Frangais, with the Delaunays and Mounet-Sullys to act with, 
might have taught Mme. Bernhardt a better wisdom; and the 
power of evenness has never been more clearly shown than of late, 
in bringing into relief the merit of an individual performance. 
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Mme. Marie Roze’s beautiful and poetic Carmen, for instance, at 
Drury Lane, a study clearly inspired by Mérimée rather than his 
librettists, was all the more significant for the equal merit of the 
whole representation of Bizet’s o 

The interest of the performance at the Porte St.-Martin, of 
course, lay in what Mme. Sarah Bernhardt might make of Lady 
Macbeth. This much justice may at least be done her, that she 
has in no way attempted to alter the balance of the characters. 
She is not ambitious to emulate the side-lights which another 
foreign or has been good enough to throw upon Shakspeare’s 
tragedy. ‘If Signor Salvini has naively announced that the sleep- 
walking scene ought to be taken out of Lady Macbeth’s part 
aud given to Macbeth, Mme. Bernhardt might have retaliated 
by transferring the scene over the Witches’ cauldron from 
the Thane to herself. The psychological meanings which some 
critics love to look for might be argued either way, though we 
doubt if Shakspeare ever distressed himself much by speculations 
on psychology. But, for the rest, Shakspeare at his greatest being 
here in question, it must be plainly said, by us at least, that Mme. 
Bernhardt’s acting is Soughen but too well in keeping with the 
tone of her surroundings. It is becoming painfully clear to quiet 
and watchful observers and lovers of the ay whom the blare 
of modern trumpetry fails to deafen or disturb, that the Nemesis 
of the new school is following hard on the actress’s heels, 
and that in the hands of those who persistently give up to 
advertisement what was meant for art, the signs of art may 
degenerate very fast. We could wish that others might be 
warned in time. From the first moment of her appearance, read- 
ing Macbeth’s letter, Mme. Bernhardt strikes at once her shrillest 
and highest key. From that moment forwards there is neither 
change, nor relief, nor light. With her husband there is no touch 
of love or tenderness; with her guests there is no sign of dignity 
or grace; in her own reflections there is neither reticence nor 
stay. She plays second murderer throughout to Macbeth’s 
first; and the two together might figure as the centre of 
some police-court story of Whitechapel assassination. To colour 
their hands an obtrusive and unpleasant red, in emulation of poor 
Banquo’s roomy visage, appears to be with them the main purpose 
of the scene. Even the repulsive and unsuitable dress which it 
pleases Mme. Bernhardt to wear is, we regret to say, an offence 
which in such a character an artist should have shunned. In the 
touchstone of the part, the sleep-walking scene, Mme. Bernhardt’s 
failure seemed to us the most complete. The traditions of that 
scene are old and true, and to be remembered by ourselves not 
only in Mwe. Ristori’s stately power, but in the artistic self- 
restraint of our own Mrs. Crowe and Mrs. Vezin. Mme. Bernhardt 
seems to wish to play the scene anew, and plays it like a Mnad, 
or, to give a closer parallel, like an operatic star in the gambols of 
the Sonnambula. She tears the passion all to pieces, and ends b: 
rushing wildly off the stage, waving her hands about her head. 
Her gestures, indeed, throughout the whole play are more those of 
the amateur than the actress, wearisome and monotonous from 
their entire want of repose, as if she had unlearned the very rudi- 
ments of the art which she once promised to interpret both mo- 
destly and well. With her right hand she ceaselessly saws the 
air, and with the left she clutches the bosom of her peculiar tunic, 
in a fashion in which a pupil of Mrs. Stirling or Mr. Vezin would 
not long be allowed to indulge. Mme. Bernhardt has a great 
power of recuperation ; and we sincerely hope that she will recon- 
sider her Lady Macbeth carefully and thoroughly before she pre- 
sents it to the countrymen of Shakspeare. If she does not, we 
should not be surprised to find that in this instance the usual 
puffs preliminary have missed their mark. For when things are 
at the worst they mend; and we believe that there are signs 
abroad that the advertising mania in matters of art is trying the 
patience of the world too far. The natural result of the desire 
of every aspirant to outstrip his predecessor is already visible 
on hal the hoardings of London. Mme. Bernhardt, merci- 
fully, still confines herself to the modest proportion of the 

hotographer’s window, and we are spared the fear of a life-sized 
lot Macbeth to herald her upon her way among the attractions 
of soaps, mustards, electric belts, and Claudian. Mr. Barrett is so 
earnest in his artistic ambition, and himself so sound an actor of 
poetic drama (many remember his “ Mercutio” as among the best 
of recent Shakspearian pictures), that it is the more to be re- 
gretted that he should treat poetical plays in this fashion. We 
sincerely believe that there must mer, om an end of all this, and 
} what patience we way command we are content to look 

it. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE LONDON POOR. 


N an article last week on “ Underground London” we referred 
incidentally to the advantage which would accrue from young 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates going to live among the poor at 
the East End of London. But the matter is one which will bear 
further treatment, in view of the organized efforts which are now 
happily being made at both Universities to promote this object; 
and we propose to put before our readers some information about 
it. They may not improbably have observed the report some three 
weeks ago of a large meeting of graduates and undergraduates 
in the Guildhall at Cambridge, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Seeley, Professor of Modern History, when Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales made his first public appearance as a speaker, amid general 
applause, Dut Oxtord was earliest in the field in taking up the 


scheme, and we may therefore, before P regery to notice the 
recent move at Cambridge, say something of what had pre- 
viously been designed and aehieved under the auspices of the 
sister University. A Committee of Oxford graduates and under- 
graduates was formed last year in order “to assist and concen- 
trate the work of University men among the London poor,” 
on which appear the names of two Heads of Houses—the Wardens 
of All Souls and Keble—and several Fellows and Tutors of dif-. 
ferent Colleges. The pro, e defines their aim to be to form a 
permanent connexion with some parish or mission district in one 
of the poorer parts of London, where a House might be founded 
as a centre of religious and social work among the labouring 
artisan classes. This house would become the residence of Uniyer- 
sity graduates willing to live there and give either their whole 
time, or such portion of it as they could spare from professional 
or business engagements, to this kind of work, while it would also 
afford a meeting-place for others who could come and help on 
certain evenings in the week, and would receive undergraduates 
fora similar purpose during vacations. As regards the ecclesias- 
tical position of the new institute, it was suggested that it 
might at first be placed under the general direction of 
the Vicar, but in the hope of its ultimately having ahead of its 
own, whether lay or clerical, And as to the sort of work con- 
templated, we cannot do better than quote the words of the 
Prospectus :— 

The methods open to such a band of workers would include the manage- 
ment of boys’ and men’s clubs and institutes ; teaching in day and Sunday 
schools; classes, lectures, temperance work, and conducting or assisting in 
services in mission-rooms, and elsewhere. Besides this, much might be done 
by friendly and social intercourse with labourers and artisans, and by pro- 
moting and managing entertainments. The work would not necessarily be 
confined to the parish, but would include the serving on Committees of 
Sanitary Aid, Charity Organization Society, Kyrle Society, &c. 

It was added that, while the parish, as its religious centre, 
would give it that definitely Christian character in which the 
workers would find their strongest bond of union, “its inde- 
pendence of the ordinary parochial organization would give them 
easier access to certain kinds of work, and admit the co-operation 
of any University men feeling a desire to make themselves more 
closely acquainted with the condition of the poor, and to give 

rsonal service in making their lives happier and better.” A 

ater manifesto of the Executive Committee states that they 
have selected for starting their plan the parish of St. Andrew's, 
Bethnal Green, containing some 13,000 inhabitants, chiefly well- 
to-do and intelligent artisans living in large blocks of model 
dwelling-houses.. To the charge of this parish the Bishop of 
Bedford, after consulting the Committee, has appointed the x 
G. W. Knight Bruce, of Merton College, who let to them a 
disused National School, large enough to hold five residents, 
besides ample room for entertainments, classes, &c.; and three 
men have already arranged to commence residence there next 
September, while twelve more have promised occasional assistance 
in various branches of the work. There is however much further 
need both of personal service and of funds, for which subscriptions 
and donations are asked. We learn alse from one of the Secre- 
taries, the Rev. W. J. Campion, of Keble, that Magdalen College. 
intends to start a branch house in connexion with the central one 
at Bethnal Green, which will be in Burdett Road, Stepney, and 
will carry on its work in co-operation with Mr, Dolling—a hard- 
working and energetic young clergyman, of Trinity Coll 
Cambridge—who has lately started a mission there, There is 

an Oxford settlement of the kind, under the headship of Mr. 
Barnett, in Whitechapel. As regards particular details of the work 
to be done, a list of suggestions has been put forward by the 
Oxford Committee, who appeal for the aid of those willing to offer 
it in any of the following ways :— 

1) taking lodgings in the House in Bethnal Green ; ; : 

3 working in Clubs or Schvols on Sundays or on certain evenings in the 


week ; 

(3) ae help at concerts, entertainments, &c., or on Bank 
olidays ; 

(4) giving lectures or addresses or conducting classes, either on secular or 

religious subjects ; 
(5) assisting in Mission Services ; 

serving on loc comm s 
Charity Organization Socicty, &c. ; 
£8 conducting parties over museums, picture-galleries, &c.; 
9) contributions. 
We have here, it will be allowed, the outlines of a sensible and 
practical scheme, the actual operation of which must of course 
necessarily depend very largely on the character and capacities of 
those engaged in carrying it out, but which—like the Public 
Schools Missions, to which we called attention not long ago, and 

iy on the same li hardly fail to be productive 
of very beneficial results. If it merely served to bridge over 
in some measure the chasm which too often divides class 
from class, as by the impassable barriers of an Indian easte, 
that would alone be no inconsiderable gain. But, while that 
must be the essential preliminary and condition of successful 
work, it will be the beginning and not the end of oo ae likely 
to be accomplished. Many of our readers are no d familiar 
with a significant in Stanley's Life of Arnold, de- 
scribing how, on going to Rugby, he a to win the sympathy 
and confidence of his boys. ‘He us fellows,” was the 
astonished expression of the boys when, soon after his first 
coming, they heard him speak of them by the familiar name in 
| use among themselves; and in his later years they observed 
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with pleasure the unaffected interest with which, on the long 
autumn afternoons, he would often stand in the school-field a 
watch the issue of their favourite games of football.” The same 
inciple applies mutatis mutandis to the case before us. It is 
by @ manifestation of “unaffected interest” and sympathy on 
part of those who are their social and intellectual superiors 
—not by the sort of condescension which, as we have seen 
it expressed somewhere, treats their children as “the young 
of the poor”—that the hearts of the artisan or lower classes 
will be won and influenced for good. And how greatly such 
influence is needed, to do what it would be worse than folly to 
look for as the result of mere school teaching, is sufficiently illus- 
trated in the case mentioned by an East End clergyman, whose 
testimony we cited last week, of “one of the most hopeless 
eo ” he had ever come across, who had passed the Fifth 
tandard, and, like hundreds of other boys, could find no better 
use for his newly-acquired art of reading than to devour a 
literature as vile in its moral tone as it is in its political aspect 
subversive of the elemen principles which hold society 
together. It may be feared that such juvenile editions of “ the 
Artful Dodger” are to be counted not by hundreds but by 
thousands among the street arabs of our great cities. This view 
of the exigencies of the case was evidently present to the minds 
of those who took part in the representative meeting held the other 
day at Cambridge, to organize for that University a share in the 
same great enterprise which had been already taken up at Oxford. 
It found more or less articulate expression, so far as we can judge 
from the report, in all the speeches delivered, but was especially 
accentuated by the Chairman and by Prince Albert Victor. 
Professor Seeley began by insisting on “ how little they ”— 
‘Cambridge men—*“ knew of the lives and wants of the labouring 
class and the class just above them,” and the great “gulf” which 
separated the rich and comfortable from the poor. He referred to 
the Working Men’s College in Red Lion Square, established thirty 
years ago by the late I. D. Maurice—whom an ingenious in- 
structor of public opinion calls “ Mr. Morris "—where Cambridge 
raduates often used to work; and he pointed out how “ Mr. 
aurice used to insist on the incalculable importance of personal 
‘sympathy, of helping the poor not only by teaching them, but by 
living with and among them.” THe considered that “the present 
schemes had substantially the same object, and were successive 
waves in the old tide, which was always impelling the Universi- 
ties to throw themselves into the gulf between the rich 
and poor.” Mr. Gell remarked that the whole system of self- 
government in England was based on the assumption of the 
existence of a leisurely class, who would undertake the re- 
sponsibilities their busier brethren could not enter upon ; but 
in East London there was no such resident class, and hence 
the wo on social grounds of providing it from with- 
out. fessor Stuart, who followed him, urged the members 
of his own University to co-operate with Oxford in this most 
beneficial work for improving the moral and physical condition of 
‘the inhabitants of East London, and explained that “ what they 
had to do for the poor, the unhappy, the destitute, the powerless, 
among whom they might be placed, was to endeavour to make 
them capable and make them feel capable,” for it was on the 
capability of the masses that the security of the country in the 
future and the safeguard against revolution depended. Prince 
Albert Victor, who made the closing speech, once more emphasized 
the point that all such help should be “given in a brotherly 
spirit,” and that help so given “ not only blesses him who receives, 
but also him who gives,” and he went on to notice the 
necessity “for building up a healthy commonwealth, that all classes 
or_ parties, whether political or religious, should join and 
unite oes in the attempt to better not only each other, but 
the whole.” On these grounds, and because the proposed move- 
ment would serve to make our fellow-countrymen in the East of 
London “ worthier citizens, not only of the great metropolis, but 
calso of our wider England,” it had his heartiest sympathy. That 
‘such an expression of hearty sympathy should be uttered by Prince 
Albert Victor is in itself both of hopeful augury and of present 
significance as a moral fact. The late Duke of Albany is well 
known to have taken a warm personal interest in all philanthropic 
movements of this kind, and it ison every ground matter of sincere 
satisfaction that a similar feeling should be exhibited by the 
younger generation of the Royal family. Noblesse oblige is a 
good old proverb, which can least of all be safely ignored in an 
aristocratic country like England, and by none can its teaching be 
more fitly and persuasively enforced than by the heir or the oc- 
-cupant of a throne, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—V. 


T HE onaneneeten of small galleries is a feature of the day not 
“to be lightly condemned. True, to the critic who feels it 
iacumbent on him, if possible, to visit everything, good or bad, 
great or small, it is an evil. He is driven, the sport of chance, 
from east to west, and from north to south, and never finds his 
toil at an end -until the end of all things comes with August. 
There is an interesting but fleeting show at Christie's, and if he 
misses it for one week, he is sure.to miss the thing of all others 
he wanted to see. There are constant additions and re-arrange- 
ments at the National Gallery, and also miles away at. South 

i ; there is the National Portrait Gallery, always re- 
ceiving some new head; and, in addition to such comparatively 


permanent institutions, there are pitfalls for his feet in almost 
every second shop in Bond Street, and all about Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall ; while during the last few weeks two exhibitions, both 
of which must be noticed now, have broken out in the me There 
is also an “ International” picture gallery at the Crystal Palace, 
which we must leave, with several others, to a future occasion. 

The modern style of wood engraving has been assisted in a way 
it could have little expected by photography. It used to be said 
when the collodion came first into vogue that art, especially 
the art of illustrating books, was going to die. Yet the result has 
falsified all anticipations. Photography has given a stimulus as 
refreshing as it was unexpected to wood engraving. The artist is 
no longer compelled to make a troublesome drawing backwards 
on a block of sarc He can draw straightforwardly, as he 
arg himself, on white or toned paper, in lines or in tints, His 
iberty, in short, is doubled, and with it his ease and correctness. 
The beautiful woodcuts with which the Magazine of Art and 
some other publications of Messrs, Cassell are illustrated are 
photographed from the artists’ drawings on the wood, and so 
engraved without risk or injury to the drawing. Moreover, if it 
should be a convenience to the artist, he can make his draw- 
ing of any size he pleases. Some drawings in the “ Black 
avd White Exhibition” at La Belle Sauvage Yard are perhaps 
20 inches by 18. But the illustrations from them are io 
by 9, or even in some cases 5 by 44. Occasionally something 
is lost by this process, but its convenience is indubitable. 
Mr. Seymour's beautiful sketches of Thames scenery are well 
worth a journey to Ludgate. The amount of tint this ac- 
complished artist can get out of black and white is marvellous. 
The exquisite depth of shadowy trees against a well-lighted sky 
cannot, of course, be rendered by any wood engraving, however 
subtle, and had we not seen the original drawings, we should 
have wholly missed it. A little view of Ely, by Mr. Barraud, is 
also very pleasing, and seems to come nearest to Mr. Seymour's 
work, Mr. A. W. Henley exhibits a group of young trees, such 
as we see in a French forest, a fir behind throwing up the silvery 
branches of a birch which leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. 
Nash's “ Yachting” is enough to cure ladies who wish to tempt 
the dangers of the deep on a wet deck without any somuatiie 
bulwark. This is a spirited drawing. Mr. Barclay’s sketches in 
Algiers will not disappoint any one who knows them already by 
the woodcuts. Miss Mary Gow contributes some delicate | Te- 
fined female. heads, of a stronger character in point of modelling 
than we usually expect from the hands of lady artists. We have 
only noticed what we could praise. There are, no doubt, some 

r and weak drawings among the nearly three hundred exhi- 

ited ; but where so much is good there is no object. to be gained 
by finding fault. It is not possible to imagine an exhibition more 
likely to be useful and instructive to the young artist or amateur 
who wishes to see how woodcuts are produced; and it should be 
mentioned both that admission is free, and also that all the draw- 
ings are for sale. Another year we hope Messrs. Cassell will see 
their way to printing a catalogue. ‘The critic is somewhat 
impeded in his work when he has to make his own. 

Another exhibition in the City does not, strictly speaking, come 
under the head of “ Picture Galleries,” but must be noticed here. 
The Company of Carpenters have a fine hall in London Wall, 
and have assembled there a most interesting gathering of 
“Works in Wood.” The term is comprehensive enough to in- 
clude furniture, architectural models and drawings, with wood- 
carving and joinery. We need only notice the carvings, which 
show a surprising amount of technical skill, with a certain in- 
definable want of artistic knowledge. The first prize in this 
department goes, we think rightly, to Mr. James Osmond, who has 
not been content with skill only in his treatment of decorative 
panels, but has also studied style to a fair extent. His carved 
oak is very beautiful. It required professional knowledge 
to see the difference between the work of Mir. Anthony Smith and 
that of Mr. W. G. James. The silver medal goes to the former 
for his “ Ornamental Carved Panel.” Some of the inlay work is 
very fine, but more attention appears to be attracted to imitations 
of nature which cannot be considered good art. There is a dead 
bird, hung from a nail by a string, all, bird, nail, and string, 
wonderfully cut, but the result is simply curious. This example, 
which looks very fresh and new, was carved by Dremontrieul, 
who is believed to have been employed by Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette. Among his modern imitators is Mr, W. F. Jenkins, 
who contributes a marvellous group of sparrows, “The First 
Flight,” and a dead robin, “The Minstrel’s Last Lay,” lying in a 
mossy recess surrounded by peeping flowers. These works are 
absolutely natural as a bird-stutfer’s work is natural, and we may 
wonder at them if we cannot quite praise them. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary of them all is the representation of a spray of 


" beech-leaves, by Mr. D. Maver, who has obtained a silver medal 


in this department. Not only are the leaves undercut so as to 

look exactly like nature, but they are crumpled and lined so as to 

show that they are not living but withered. ‘There is some ex- 

cellent work by the veteran Mr. Rogers, and the visitor should 

-” miss the old furniture, some of it the property of the 
mpany. 

Returning westward, we may notice three exhibitions more for 
this week. At the Dudley Gallery may be seen some fine “ pictures 
and sculpture by a group of artists of the French school.” Amo 
them perhaps some large pastel drawings by M. de Nittis wi 
attract the most attention. The artist is best known for very 
minuteandsmall work, and these three pictures, representing respec 
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tively scenes “ During the Race,” “ Around the Stove,” and “In 
the Tribune,” will surprise his old admirers by their force and 
boldness, as well as by their life-sized proportions. Mr. Henry 
Gervex’s “ First Communion ” has been bought by the State, but 
to the English critic the —— wants the devotional spirit, and is 
a mere fashion-picture—tinely and boldly painted, of course, and 
with the knowledge and skill that have in too many cases to do 
duty for taste in French contemporary art. The central picture 
in the room is M. Bonnat’s “ Victor Hugo,” which is beyond or 
above criticism, and will be visited by all who wish to see that 
happiest and rarest conjunction—a great sitter Se by 
a great portrait-painter. There are also works by MM. Flameng, 
Montenard, Roll, Tavernier, Ribot, and other well-known and 
ular artists. Another small exhibition is at the rooms of the 
ine Art Society, 148 New Bond Street. This is described as 
“Une Hundred Paintings and Drawings by One Hundred Artists.” 
The idea is an excellent one, as there is no repetition, and most of 
the works are small. Too many, however, have a look of a 
mere studies or sketches; and we need only notice those whic 
appear to deserve the name of pictures. The most conspicuous, 
perhaps, is a half-length nude study, “ Psyche Bound in the House 
of Venus,” by Mr. Jobn Collier, which is a first-rate example of 
his powers, bright, soft, and pretty, as well as powerful and 
learned in the modelling. “ Fairlie Roads and the Little Cumbrae,” 
on the Clyde, by Mr. Brett, will be much admired. It is less 
laboured than some of the artist's older pictures, but none the less 
true in effect. ‘“ The Last Mill at Pont Aven,” by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, will be thought by most people very superior to his disap- 
pointing Academy picture of this year. Mrs. Alma-Tadema shows 
a charming little work, “A Naughty Child.” The culprit stands 
with her face in the corner, so that we can judge at leisure of the 
delicate harmonies of her elaborate old-fashioned dress. Miss Dorothy 
Tennant comes out in a vein unknown to us before. “ A Weight of 
Care” shows a child with a baby in her little arms, endeavouring 
to hold an umbrella over her sleeping charge. There are comedy 
and pathos in the picture in a high degree, though it is only a few 
inches square. Miss Tennant should be encouraged to try some 
higher flight. “In Doubt,” by Mr. F. Morgan, would do for the 
illustration of a popular ballad. The gentleman “ over the garden 
wall” his proposed, and the lady on this side has not made up 
her mind to have hin. Mr. H. Moore's “ Off Dodman’s Head— 
Coast of Cornwall” is a typical example of his style. The run- 
ning water is full of motion. Mr. Calderon sends “A Rose of 
Provence,” which might for a moment be mistaken for the work 
of De Blaas. The face is lovely. Mr. MacWhirter’s “Coast of 
Arran” is very superior to his Academy picture. One of the 
prettiest of the water-colours is Mr. Phené Spiers’s “ Canterbury 
Cathedral from the Dean’s Garden.” ‘lhe modern Deanery is on 
the site of the Privr’s House, and it might almost be imagined 
that the successive priors grouped the vast crowd of buildings so 
as to look best from their own windows. Mrs. Cecil Lawson's 
“Purple Iris” is a finely coloured and bold study. Mr. C. 
— “ Water Lane,” a causeway on which two pretty girls 
pass while an old woman in a cart is fording the brook which 
crosses the lane, forms a very pleasing combination of landscape 
and figure. Mrs. Allingham’s “ Eleanor” is very pleasing, but is 
much the kind work we and like as hers, 
» fine, sunny, and, artisti s ing, drawing is 
Mr. Albert Goodwin's “ Assisi.” e can 
in the Fine Art Society's “ century” is one of the highly finished, 
careful, and uncompromising!y truthful pictures of Portuguese 
life and scenery which Mr. Tristram Ellis has brought home from 
Cintra. The clear bright air of the sunny south, the brown-faced 
peasant folk, and the gorgeous wealth of vegetation are admirably 


rendered in “ Going to Work.” 
One very small exhibition must have a Fone. h to itself. 
Mr. Lefevre shows at his Gallery in King Street, St. James's, 


Mile. Rosa Bonheur’s latest bull's head, the “ Lord of the Herd,” 
a splendidly lifelike study ; Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “ Parting Kiss,” a 
Pompeian lady bidding farewell to her boy as he goes forth to school, 
a chariot waiting at the docr, and a grand street view beyond ; 


and Mr, John Collier's portrait of Mr. Alma-Tadema himself, who 
is — standing before the half-finished canvas of “ Hadrian 
in Britain,” now one of the chief ornaments of the exhibition of 


the Royal Academy. The combination of three such artists and 
three such pictures makes this little gallery more attractive than 


many a larger one, 


MUSIC IN CHANCERY. 


FT the Philistine rejoice and be glad. Already happy in. 


the assurance that n Huddleston, a British jury, the 
Court of Appeal, Sir Robert Peel, and the House of Lords think 
very little of the opinion in matters of sculpture of the Royal 
Academy in general, and Sir Frederick Leighton in particular, he 
is now still further gratified by the knowledge that the Chancery 
Division of the High Court shares some of his vie For 


Mr. Justice Pearson has formally announced his opinion that 


“some of the best music we have at this moment is Mendelssohn's 
* Lieder ohne Worte.’” And while this sentiment will be heartily 
echoed by the lovers of old-fashioned music, the disciples of the 
advanced school may congratulate themselves on a legal victory 
gained yy one of their foremost champions. The trial in the 
course of which the obiter dictum in question was pronounced 


ts, a curious one. The plaintiffs were Messrs. 
Boosey & Co., the well-known firm of musical publishers, and 
the defendant was practically Dr. Stanford, the equally well- 
known English composer, though the nominal defendant was Herr 
Franke, under whose direction the present series of German 

is being produced at Covent Garden. The story of the liti 
tion, briefly told, is as follows. In 1881 Mr. Boosey, having 
already published the music of an opera by Dr. Stanford, was 
naturally anxious not to let any opportunity of doing similar 
business escape. Hearing that Dr. Stanford was eomposing 
another opera, he therefore wrote to him and requested that he 
should be allowed to publish it when it was finished. A brief 
negotiation terminated in the following arrangement. Mr. Boosey 
bought from Dr. Stanford the English copyright in the music of 
the opera Savonarola for 1,000l, If the opera was first produced 
in London the price was to be paid upon its oe pemgen If, on 
the other hand, it was first produced abroad, half the price was 
to be paid “ on production,” and the other half upon its first per- 
formance in London. But while the copyright of the music was sold 
to Mr. Boosey, the right of representing it was expressly reserved to 
Dr. Stanford in the letters which constituted the contract. If the 
matter had stood there, no question could ever have arisen, and Dr. 
Stanford would have been spared the annoyance of litigation. But, 
unfortunately for himself, he recommended Mr. Gilbert A’ Beckett, 
who had undertaken the duty of furnishing the libretto of the 
0 to make his own terms with Mr. . Accordingly 
Nr. A’Beckett sold to Mr. Boosey the copyright of the libretto, 
reserving to himself “the right of translation” and “Conti- 
nental rights.” In process of time score and book of the opera 
were both complete ; and Dr. Stanford thought fit, as his agree- 
ment with Mr. Boosey had contemplated that he might, to pro- 
duce Savonarola for the first time in Germany. Accordingly, 
having procured a German translation of Mr. A’Beckett’s libretto, 
he went in the spring of this year to Hamburg, where the opera 
was produced with the greatest possible success, and Mr. Boosey 
thereupon paid his first instalment of Soo/. in pursuance of 
his agreement. Dr. Stanford then arranged with Herr Franke 
that the opera should be performed at Covent Garden on the 
18th of June, the German version of the libretto being used. 
Mr. Boosey asserted that this was an interference with his rights, 
and brought his action for an injunction to restrain Herr Franke 
from giving his performance next week as advertised. Now it. 
was clear that, as between Dr. Stanford and Mr. Boosey, the 
publisher had nothing to complain of. Mr. Boosey had bought the 
copyright, apart from the - of representation, for 1,000/., of 
which he had paid only half. He had expressly agreed to pay 
the other half as soon as the opera should be performed in London. 
If Dr. Stanford had chosen to bring it out in London originally, 
Mr. Boosey would have had to pay his 1,000/. all at once; 
therefore it would seem that he ought to have been grateful 
for the delay which enabled him to keep half the price for a 
time in his own pocket. But it seems rather to have occurred 
to Mr. Boosey that an opera cannot be performed without a 
libretto, and that the libretto of this particular opera was his, 
and that he would object tv its publication. ee, he- 
applied to Mr. Justice Pearson for an injunction to restrain Herr 
Franke from producing the opera. In the first place, he had 
to contend that his purchase of Mr. A’Beckett’s libretto had given 
him copyright in the German translation of it. This raised rather 
a nice point of law, but one which it did not turn out to be 

for the Judge to decide. Thus, he argued, the libretto being his, 
the opera was his in so far as it was a drama, and the right of 
representing it as a drama with h, characters, and action was 
his, though he conceded that the right of performing the music 
belonged to no one but Dr. Stanford. In fact, Mr. Boose 
seems to have thought that, by virtue of his ment wit 
Mr, A’Beckett, he could prevent Dr. Stanford from performing 
Savonarola, and earning the second half of his purchase-money, as 
long as he chose. Considering this, it was hardly graceful in 
Mr. Boosey to instruct his counsel to — - the sole object 
of this performance on the part of Dr. Stanford is unfairly 
to get 500/. out of the pocket of Mr. Boosey.” As Mr. Justice 
Pearson pointed out, Mr. Boosey had stated his own object pretty 
clearly in one of his letters, where he said that he hoped, by 
means of having the copyright of the libretto “in our hands, to 
recoup ourselves for some P ny of the expense to which we have 
been put in acquiring” the right to publish the music. Mr: 
Napier Higgins, Q.C., who appeared for Mr. Boosey, was finally 
reduced to arguing that Dr. Stanford had no right to perform 
his opera to any libretto but Mr. Boosey’s, and to offering to 
allow him to perform the complete score of Savonarola without 
any dramatic accessories. ‘“ But then,” said Mr. Justice Pearson, 
with judicial perspicacity, “ you would say that that was not a 
performance within the meaning of the agreement, and refuse to 
pay the rest of the purchase-money.” So he gave judgment for 
the defendant without calling upon his counsel. 


was, in many 


THE SUGAR BOUNTY QUESTION. 
HE ing held in Mile End on Wednesday evening to 
denounce the foreign sugar bounty system recalls attention 
to a matter which has given more occupation during the past 
quarter of a century to Foreign Offices of Europe than any 
other single economic question. When discussing the crisis in the 
sugar trade some few weeks ago, we pointed out that it had been 
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brought about by the great increase of production during recent 
years, and we showed that that increase was mainly in Gebest 
sugar. The growth of the beetroot industry during the present 
century is perhaps the most striking instance on record of the 
influence of political motives in producing a great industrial revo- 
lution. The first Napoleon encouraged beetroot cultivation in 
France in the hope of undermining British commercial supremacy. 
The hope has not been realized; but the policy he initiated has 
had results greater than the most sanguine could have expected. 
The policy has been pursued by the successive Governments that 
have since ruled France, and it has been imitated by almost all 
other Continental nations. The consequence is that beetroot-sugar is 
aes on more than equal terms with cane-sugar in the 
English market; indeed, the proportion of beetroot-sugar con- 
sumed here has been growing at a most astonishingly rapid rate 
of late years, and now amounts to about one-half. It seems not 
improbable, therefore, to those interested that in the long run 
beetroot will drive out cane-sugar from the English market 
altogether. In doing so it would, of course, seriously injure British 
capital invested in the sugar plantations of the West Indies and 
elsewhere, and it would throw out of employment much British 
labour engaged in those plantations. If the success of beetroot 
cultivation were due to natural causes alone there would be 
nothing to complain of. In the struggle for existence the fittest 
always must survive. But in this case legislation has triumphed 
over the natural advantage possessed by the sugar-cane, The 
Continental Governments, while protecting beetroot growers and 
sugar manufacturers, yet levy a duty upon the sugar. But as 
they, of course, desire to avoid taxing capital, they grant a draw- 
back on sugar when exported. The drawback professes only to 
equal the duty paid; but in practice it is found very greatly to 
exceed it. The duty is imposed upon the raw material ; and it 
is said to be impossible to calculate exactly the quantity of 
sugar that any given amount of beetroot will yield. The draw- 
back, therefore, is made so liberal that it amounts to a ver 
considerable bounty. It is said, for example, that French loaf- 
sugar is sold at 51 francs per hundred kilogrammes for export to 
England; while the price in France itself, when the duty is 
subtracted, is as high as 62 francs. Thus the sugar for England 
is sold 11 francs per hundred kilogrammes, or over 214 per cent. 
cheaper than the sugar is sold in France itself, irrespective of the 
duty! The difference is a bounty in favour of export to England. 
And it is alleged that the bounty in Germany is considerably 
larger than that in France. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
sugar manufacturer can afford to seil his sugar in England much 
below cost price, since the difference is made up to him by the 
Government. In other words, Continental taxpayers tax them- 
selves to supply the English consumer with cheap sugar; but, 
unfortunately, the result to the cane-sugar grower is disastrous. 
The sugar refiners and the sugar-cane growers argue that the 
ultimate result of this state of things must be that the Continental 
nations will obtain a monopoly of the English sugar market. 
Having driven cane-sugar out of the market, and thrown a large 
number of the plantations out of cultivation, they will be able to 
charge what prices they like; and thus they are making sugar 
artificially cheap now in order to make it artiticially dear by-and- 
bye. The trade, therefore, contend that it is the duty of the 
Government to prevent this consummation. It is evident that the 
bounties could be abolished, if the duty on beetroot-sugar was 
—— upon the sugar itself when fully manufactured, and was 
collected only when being delivered for consumption. Our Govern- 
ment took this view of the matter many years ago, and opened 
negotiations with the Continental Governments, in the hope of 
inducing them to adopt the system. But as the system could 
be carried out only by insisting that all sugar should be manu- 
factured in bond, the Continental nations refused to subject their 
municipal law to international arrangement. Sugar refiners and 
cane-sugar growers, therefore, have now come to demand that 
the Government should impose a countervailing duty—a duty, 
that is, equivalent to the bounty granted by the Continental 
nations upon all su obtaining the bounty. It is argued 
that this would not ot contravention of lree-trade. Free- 
trade requires that Governments should not interfere with the 
free action of natural causes; but the Continental Governments 
by their bounties do interfere; and therefore, it is urged, our 
Government may interfere in its turn to replace the balance. 
The answer of those who oppose the proposal is obvious. 
Foreign Governments interfere with the free play of natural 
causes in many other matters besides sugar production, and 
therefore, if we impose a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed 
sugar, we shall also, if we are to be consistent, impose a counter- 
vailing duty on many other articles of import. We need not, 
however, discuss this purely theoretical aspect of the ques- 
tion. For it is clear to any one who will think out the matter 
that no Government in England dare propose a duty upon sugar. 
Sugar has now become a necessary of life, and if it were to be 
taxed for the sake of making it dear, there would be an outcry 
that the widow and orphan, the starving needlewoman, and 
struggling fathers of families were taxed for the benefit of a few 
capitalists in a small trade, Nor is it only the consemers who would 
oppose a countervailing duty. Sugar is employed as a raw material 
in many manufactures—in brewing for example—and all who so 
employ it would oppose the duty as bitterly as the consumers, 
Even in the sugar trade itself there would be a very powerful op- 
position to the proposal. The retail dealer, who buys his sugar at 


present prices, can put on an extortionate profit and yet sell at a price | 


that to the poor housewife appears wonderfully low. But, if the 
price were to be raised to what it used to be in former days, either 
the shopkeeper would have to content himself with a much smaller 
— or he would see a great falling off in hiscustom. The shop- 

eepers know this full well, and nowhere, perhaps, would there be 
a stronger 4 seg to the proposal than in the sugar trade itself, 
Indeed, the history of the agitation against the bounties clearly 
proves the impracticability of imposing countervailing duties. The 

uestion has been before the country since 1862, and every Ministr 
since then, to whatever party it belonged, has had it under consi- 
deration. Each has endeavoured by negotiation to bring about a 
change in the Continental system, but all have decided without a 
moment's hesitation that to impose a countervailing duty was out 
of the question. 

We are afraid that the West Indian planters and the sugar- 
refiners must base their hopes of an improvement upon the neces- 
sities of the Continental Governments, We are inclined to think, 
however, that these hopes will not be disappointed. The Conti- 
nental Governments are engaged in maintaining such vast arma- 
ments, and in constructing such great public works, that their 
financial difficulties are very great. However much, therefore, 
they may wish to foster native industry and to encourage exports 
of native produce, they, after a while, find that the game is too 
expensive to be pursued. France, which initiated the system, 
and against whose policy the sugar-refiners first protested, has had 
to reduce the bounty so considerably that French imports of 
sugar into England have immensely decreased, and, indeed, the 
competition of France is now regarded almost with equanimity. 
Holland, likewise, has decreased its bounties ; and Austria, which 
a few years ago outstripped France, and even was flooding France 
itself with its sugar, has also had to cut down the bounties. 
Germany is the only country which now gives bounties large 
enough to derange the trade, But it is by no means improbable 
that the German Government will by-and-bye tire of taxing 
German subjects for the benefit of British consumers. Already, 
indeed, the German Government has endeavoured to reduce 
the bounties, and it has failed only because the ingenuity of 
the German manufacturers has extracted more and more sugar 
from the beetroot. We are afraid that in this matter of skill and 
ingenuity the planters of the West Indies and our own refiners 
are not quite equal to their foreign competitors. The charge is 
repudiated with something like indignation; but the organ of the 
sugar interest itself practically admits it. The German Govern- 
ment levies the tax on the weight of roots worked, ‘ Every 
effort,” we are told, “has consequently been made to grow the 
richest roots, and to bring the manufacture to such perfection as 
to extract from them the largest possible quantity of sugar. 
Under this stimulus the national energy and skill have been fully 
developed, and the result is that the growth and manufacture of 
beetroot-sugar in Germany has become one of the most perfect 
industries in the world. The French can get from five to six per 
cent. of sugar from their roots, while their German rivals have 
succeeded in extracting ten to twelve.” It iscommonly said, indeed, 
that improvements are introduced so rapidly in Germany that 
every five years the quantity of sugar extracted is increased, and 
thereby the amount of the bounty is raised. The question, then, 
it will be seen, is more complicated than at first sight it appears to 
be. Not only does the bounty interfere with the free action of 
natural laws, but the skill and ingenuity brought to bear upon 
the manufacture in Germany are so great as considerably to en- 
hance the bounties given. Another point to be borne in mind is 
that the preparation of the soil for the growth of beetroot is such 
that it is said the land grows all crops tor five or six years after- 
wards better than land in which beetroot has not been planted. 
It is to be desired, therefore, that the sugar-planters of the West 
Indies should seriously set themselves to the study of the pro- 
cesses adopted in Germany. Crying for countervailing duties will 
help them little. Invention and improvement may enable them to 
reconquer their old place in the English market. And they will 
do so the more readily because it is hardly probable, as we said 
above, that the German taxpayer will long go on giving subven- 
tions to sugar manufacturers to supply cheap sugar to British 
consumers. The consumption of sugar in Germany is only about 
one-third per head of the population of the consumption in 
England, although, as we have just seen, Germany is now the 
greatest producer of sugar in the world, and is increasing her pro~ 
duction so rapidly that she threatens before long to drive all rivals 
out of the English market. Yet at home the price of sugar is se 
dear that the consumption is kept down to a mere fraction of 
what it is in England. Of course it is to be borne in mind that 
Germany is a much poorer country than England, and that the 
prea | of living is much lower. Still, making allowance for all 
the differences between the two countries and between the modes 
of life of the two peoples, it is unquestionable that the German 
system does prevent the growth of consumption at home and does 
stimulate an artificial export abroad. If the sugar-refiners and the 
West Indian planters would help to bring these matters clearly to 
the knowledge of the German people, they would more effectually 
strike a blow at the bounty system than by agitation here at home. 
In saying this, however, we do not in the least wish to deny that 
the bounties act most injuriously to the sugar trade ; that they are 
indefensible in principle, and that in practice they are unjust to 
the countries which pay them and mischievous tu the reat of the 


world, 
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GERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


EN posterity gives its verdict on Herr Wagner's music it 

will probably be to the effect that through his mind there 
ran acurrent of pure melody and harmonious fancy which was con- 
stantly broken, interrupted, and diverted from its course by rocks 
of prejudice and shallows of mistaken logic. Music of the highest 
nature appeals to the ears and to the understanding alike. It 
has been the fault and weakness of many Italian masters that they 
considered the ears alone; that they cared only to gratify the 
love of sweet sounds that is common to most hearers, without any 
thought of gratifying also the sense of appropriateness. They did 
not, in other words, make their music dramatic. In the best 
operatic composition “ The sound must seem an echo to the sense,” 
to put a line of Pope to a use for which he never intended it. 
The component parts of such music are not to be analysed, but the 
result can be felt. One feels, for instance, that the quartet in 
Rigoletto, the trio in Lucrezia Borgia, the simple song, “ Ah! non 
credea,” in Sonnambula, are dramatic in their way; and so is the 
arrival of the Swan in Lohengrin. But these, and a score of other 
examples that will at once occur to the reader, are also emi- 
nently melodious, and melody was in a great measure disre- 
garded by Herr Wagner in his later days. His disciples assert 
that it exists for them ; but they hear it with the ears of faith, and 
those who do not possess faith cannot hear. As Herr Wagner had 
a later manner, so also he had, fortunately, an earlier manner. 
As that current of melody to which reference has been made 
advanced, the obstacles became larger and more numerous. Die 
Meistersinger, though not completed till 1867, is almost exclusively 
an _— of the earlier period ; and, except that it has a some- 
what sad tendency as showing what Herr Wagner might have 
done for music had he been content to give his imagination full 
scope, the work is replete with beauty and rich in humour, 
humour of a somewhat severe and Teutonic cast when it is not, 
on the other hand, actually farcical—as in the belabouring of 
Beckmesser by the ’prentices—but nevertheless fresh and genuine. 
It is just two years since the story of Walther von Stolzing who 
desires to be a master-singer that he may win the hand of Eva, 
a prize for the best singer, and so defeat her pedantic suitor 
Beckmesser, was told in England at Drury Lane, and there for 
the first time Hans Sachs, the cobbler, a master-singer of larger 
mind and more liberal views than his brethren, aided the 
young knight to gain his bride. Here is a summary of 
the whole plot which, however, derives interest from the 
glimpse it affords into the Jife of mediswval Germany in con- 
nexion with the quaint custom of the master-singers of Niirnberg ; 
for the prototypes of Hans Sachs, Pogner, Beckmesser, David, and 
the rest lived and sang,if they did not sing the music Herr 
Wagner puts into their mouths, and if they were not accompanied 
by such an orchestra as he provides. When the Meistersinger 
was begun, the composer had not recognized the desirability of 
making his music as unvocal as possible, though the orchestra was 
then, as afterwards, the first consideration. Neither had he 
developed what are regarded by some as the tricks, and by 
others as the magnificences of the later style—much tremolo of 
violins with no obvious significance, and rushes of crescendo lead- 
ing to no goal. 

The music of the Meistersinger is often beautiful, very beautiful 
indeed ; though that it is somewhat fatiguing to keep attention on 
the stretch is not to be denied. Insome degree this is a tribute 
to the composer. He commands attention; we are unwilling to 
lose his meaning, and so listen with strained ears. We are often 
bountifully repaid. Few things in music are finer than the utter- 


ances of Sachs as he leans over the half-door of his shoe- 
maker's shop, and soliloquizes about the song which Walther has 
sung at the trial in St. Katherine’s Church that morning. 

Kein’ Regel wollte da passen, 

Und war doch kein Fehler drin, 
he sings, and pe over it while a phrase of exceeding beauty is 
expanded in the orchestra into what may be called a symphony, 


every bar of which incontestably reveals the master’s hand. Com- 
paratively new as the opera is in England, it will be safe to 
assume that it is familiar to musicians. We need not dwell again 
on the recognized facts that much of Walther’s music has fresh 
and earnest melody, or describe the humour of the scene between 
Hans Sachs and Sinem, where the former (according to a 
parody of the custom of the master-singers) marks by taps upon 
the boot he is mending the errors in the serenade which 
Beckmesser is singing to Eva. The Meistersinger has been 
accepted by audiences. It ranks with Lohengrin as a work by 
which Herr Wagner will be estimated in this country—and here 
estimation means cordial approval—when little more will re- 
main of the Nibelungen than part of the second act of Siegfried, 
which will be heard at orchestral concerts, and when the dreadful 
name of Wotan, in his association with music other than that of 
the thunderclouds, is forgotten. 

The head and front of the German Opera at Covent Garden is 
Herr Richter, and how much this signifies readers know well. 
Great conductors are rare, but Herr Richter is admitted to be great 
on all hands; how great he is perhaps only those who heard the 
Nibelungen, first at Bayreuth under his guidance, and sub- 
sequently at Her Majesty’s under the guidance of some one else, 
who was esteemed good and had a testimonial from Herr Wagner 
to that effect, can thoroughly realize. The German Opera 
orchestra includes many instrumentalists who play also for the 


Italian Opera Company. It is not to be denied that Signor 
Bevignani is an accomplished musician and a conductor much 
above the average; yet it is certain that Herr Richter obtains 
effects from his band which are unobtainable under other guidance, 
Care does much, no doubt; but then Signor Bevignani is also 
careful. What, then, is the electric sympathy which causes an 
orchestra to respond to a conductor? It is not knowl of the 
music alone. Sher Richter notoriously made an impression when 
he conducted Herr Wagner's works which the composer himself 
could not secure. The problem is an interesting one, which 
fortunately amateurs can study for themselves. What under in- 
ferior guidance is blurred and meaningless becomes vivid, concn | 
balanced, and eloquently clear when Herr Richter is in command. 
This is the more important—if too much importance can be 
attached to the orchestra in such a work as this—because the 
company at Covent Garden is not a remarkably strong one. The 
neral representation was more eflective two years ago at Drury 
e; and as the orchestra was of equal merit and led by the 
same skilled hand, the difference must have been in the impersona- 
tion. The Eva of Fri, Schuch-Proska is colourless and quite 
lacks the sensibility with which both the Drury Lane Evas, 
Fri. Sucher in particular, were able to invest the part. Herr 
Fischer is a sound vocalist and an intelligent actor. At times he 
rises tothe spirit of his theme; his performance in the second 
act, the interview with Eva and the wielding of the critical 
hammer to mark Beckmesser’s serenade, were excellent. There 
is no want of dignity about this Sachs, and if there seems to be 
a lack of lightness and ease, it must not be forgotten that the shoe- 
maker is a medieval Teuton. Herren Wiegand and Moedlinger 
as Pogner and Beckmesser deserve no specially adverse criticism. 
Herr Gudehus, the Stolzing, has a resonant tenor voice, which he 
is only just beginning to spoil by an adherence to the wearing and 
tearing German method. A couple of —_ as Siegmund and 
Siegfried would reduce him to the level of the average Wagnerian 
tenor. The part of the ’prentice David was filled with ease and 
judgment by Herr Schroedter. He was never out of the picture, 
and is much to be commended for his artistic care. 

Der Freischiitz was the work chosen for the second performance, 
It was, of course, given with spoken dialogue, as Weber designed 
it. The bursts of song have, no doubt, a formal and conventional 
ring when they occur; but the beauty of the music appears in all 
its richness when Herr Richter is at the head of affairs. The 
overture to this opera gave Weber his place among the immortals; 
but, besides the famous scena, with its exquisite adagio, “ Leise, 
leise, fromme Weise,” there are sufficient beauties in the opera to 
justify its inclusion in the list of works to be given, which is open 
to criticism, inasmuch as it does not include a single opera of 
Mozart. A selection of German operas with Mozart excluded has 
something mysterious about it; but this is by the way. In Der 
Freischiitz the unsatisfactory Eva of the Meistersinger, Fi. Schuch- 
Proska, gave proof of the direction wherein her capacity lies. She 
sang Ann’s music brightly and pleasantly enough. As the more 
sedate of the two heroines, Agathe, Mme. Biro de Marion dis- 
played true dramatic instinct. ‘That portion of the tenor's equi 
ment which comes by nature Herr Gudehus possesses. He was the 
Max. Herr Wiegand’s Caspar was a capable piece of work. He 
acted with vigour and intensity; except that there was a want of 
power in the low notes, which Caspar should use very effectively, 
and an inability to reach with ease the F sharp which the Drink. 
ing Song demands, the music was well sung. The best Caspar 
the stage of our time has produced was, somewhat oddly, not 
a German, but a Frenchman—M. Faure. The grim resolution 
with which he undertook his dread task is not to be forgotten by 
those who have watched the greatest of French dramatic singers 
—the nationality might well be excluded, for of lyric artists of all 
countries the world has known no greater than the French bari- 
tone. Herr Wiegand is not a Faure, but he is a very careful and 
competent artist. The choruses of Der Freischiits—the Hunts- 
men’s Chorus particularly—might have been better sung. 

To speak frankly—and the critic should always speak thus, 
though it is not his invariable habit—a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment was created by the performance of Lohengrin. The 
representation was good ; only it might have been better. Some 
day, perhaps, an Elsa will be found who will confide her griefs to 
her monarch and to her maidens. Mme. Albani cannot forget her 
audience, and the result is that the audience remembers her at the 
expense of Elsa, The passages beginning “In lichter Waffen 
Scheine,” sung after Elsa has first arrived, are altogether beautiful, 
The violins in the higher octaves, swelled by wood-wind, are broken 
in upon by the harp, till what may be described as a warmth and 
glow seems to be diffused around; but here the Elea sought an 
undue prominence, which was destructive to the simplicity of 
the character. It has been suggested that the conjunction of 
heavy German voices caused Mme. Albani to exaggerate, and this 
may well be the case. The delivery of the part in German, which 
she has often given in Italian, presented no linguistic difficul- 
ties to the prima donna, Her study has much merit, but the 
ideal Elsa has still to be sought, especially in the absence of Mme. 
Nilsson. Herr Stritt attempted, with surprisingly good results, to 
sing a tenor part with a baritone voice. Except that Lohengrin 
should be a tenor, and Herr Stritt is not so, the part was effectively 
realized. The actor’s presence is commanding, and in the music 
his robust style overcomes difficulties which Nature has planted. 
No singing could make Ortrud’s music, written for a wrought-iron 
voice, anything but tedious and unpleasant. Our cordial admira- 
tion of the first act, not to mention the third, with its beautiful 
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love music, cannot disguise the fact that this second act is very 
wearisome ; and the intensity with which Frau Luger realized the 
character of Ortrud was very striking. She sang earnestly and con- 
scientiously, and was walt supported by Herr Reichmann as 
Telramund. Herren Wiegand and Scheidemantel completed the 
cast. The prelude to the third act was played with immense 


spirit. 


THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 


A‘ the Vaudeville the continued popularity of Confusion well 
illustrates the prevailing fancy for farcical comedy. Without 
being a notable work of art, Mr. Derrick’s play is constructed 
with considerable ingenuity and consistency. The tangled web 
which, according to the poet, arises from experimental attempts 
at deception, is productive in Confusion of an elaborate a 
a maze of perplexities without any apparent clue. A little 
candour on the part of those concerned is, of course, all that is 
required to shed the light of common day on a dark and devious 
scene, were it desirable to scatter the fantastic illusions that Mr. 
Henry Neville and Miss Sophy Larkin so forcibly present. The 
ball of farce has, however, to be “ rolling, attaching to itself all 
manner of incongruities, until its disintegration is effected by ex- 
cessive aggregation. The second act of Confusion affords a strik- 
ing instance of the limitations of farcical comedy and of the 
perils of the narrow line that separates the pathos from the farce 
of comedy. Mortimer Mumpleford and Miss Lucretia Trickleby 
are the victims of illusions that appear to the audience irrational 
and even ludicrous, and yet are based on evidence which, in stage- 
land or the world around us, cannot be considered baseless, The 
former becomes jealous of his wife, and is represented in the 
second act with such nature and truth, such admirable force and 
finish, by Mr. Henry Neville, that the actor, unconsciously perhaps, 
for a while abandons the breadth and extravagance of farce and 
assumes a more serious réle. The latter, throngh astray telegram, 
imagines herself ensnared by an unprincipled adventurer; whereas 
Christopher Blizzard, the person in question, is quite the reverse. 
Miss Sophy Larkin, in her clever impersonation of the maiden 
lady, realizes the situation with such dramatic intensity and un- 
qualified truth that her acting is almost painful. It would be 
hypercritical to designate such acting as alien to the spirit of 
farce; it is interesting certainly as illustrating the exceeding 
subtlety of the actor's art. When, however, we hear of Confusion 
being provocative of continuous laughter, the hilarity can only 

from those who are more susceptible to humorous ex- 
travagance than sensitive to the delicate and infinite gradations of 
accomplished acting. 

The chief merit of Confusion lies in the skill displayed in evolving 
the action ; with all the drollery and humour that distinguish it, 
the most laughable situations are produced in a natural sequence 
undisfigured by exaggeration. The farcical element is of the 
legitimate kind, and the fun never degenerates into mere romping 
or coarseness. ‘The repzesentation is good in all res ; Mr. 
Henry Neville and Miss Larkin, Mr. Thorne, as the butler James, 
Mr. Groves, as Christopher Blizzard, and Miss Kate Phillips, as 
Maria, are all admirable. Mr. Thorne’s James is a happy concep- 
tion, original and distinctly quaint. Confusion is preceded by a 
comedietta entitled Zhe Man Opposite, written by Mr. Howard 
Paul, and strangely described asa vaudeville. It is of the slightest 
description and merely an adaptation of an old idea; but it 
enables Miss Kate Phillips and Mr. Howard Paul to set forth 
with spirit and vivacity the strange flirtation and ultimate en 
ment of Fresco, a struggling artist, and his opposite neighbour, 
Fleurette. 

Mme. Viard-Louis’s fourth recital of Beethoven’s works was 
given at Prince’s Hall on Thursday. The brief programme 
included three instrumental works only; the Sonata in D major 
(Op. 10, No. 3), the Trio in B flat major for piano, clarionet, 
and violoncello (Op. 11), and the Sonata in C minor (Op. 13) 
familiarly known as the pathétique. Mr. H. Lazarus and M. 
Libotton assisted in the interpretation of the tfio, the exquisite 
phrasing of the former being a notable feature in the variations 
of the tinal movement; the general effect was marred, however, 
by the pianist’s persistent use of the pedal, and an uneven exe- 
cution, combined with an open pianoforte—an unnecessary, and 
even objectionable, practice. In rendering the sonatas Mme. 
Viard-Louis was far more satisfactory than in her execution of the 
‘trio; her playing of the OC minor sonata was distinguished by 
true feeling and insight, and her execution was characterized by 
the refinement and expression that were wanting inj the trio. An 
agreeable item in the concert was provided by the vocalist, Mme. 
Waldmann Leideritz, who sang Leonora’s great scene from Fidelio, 
the invocation to Hope, with genuine passion and dramatic power. 
In her rendering of the beautiful Liederkreis, the interesting circle 
of songs “ An die ferne Geliebte,” Mme. Leideritz displayed fine 
artistic sensibility and excellent capacity of expression. 

At the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, an interes con- 
cert, age ed Italian vocal music, was lately given by Signor 
Rizzelli, the programme including among many pieces of en- 
during popularity several items not less attractive and of greater 
novelty, The accomplished style of Signor Rizzelli’s vocaliza- 
tion, the distinguished finish of his ing, the admirable 
art with which he produces the voice, his refinement and deli- 
cacy of expression, were finely exemplified in the rendering of 
Ponchielli’s beautiful romance, “ T: natal,” from Ti Fighuol 


jorre got 


prodigo, The rare artistic qualities of the singer were also dis- 
played in Sir Arthur Sullivan's “Once Again,” given in Italian, 
in the duet “ Voglio dire,” from Z’Elisir d’Amore, with Signor 
Zoboli, and in Gordigiani’s pretty trio, “ Vieni al mar.” Mme. 
Carlotta Patti, who is in excellent voice this season, was enthu- 
siastically recalled for her brilliant execution of the aria “ Caro 
nome,” from Rigoletto, and her vivacious rendering of a 
Spanish song by Gradier; her delivery of shakes and florid 
embellishments was marvellous for facility, precision, and un- 
erring intonation. Mme. Thea Sanderini gave, with effect, 
“ Robert, toi que j’aime,” and Gumbert’s “ O bitt’ euch liebe, Vige- 
lein,” and made an impression by her charming rendering of 
Signor Denza’s romance “Tu manchi, O fiore,”a song that 
should attain popularity. Ponchielli’s “ Voce di donna,” from La 
Gioconda, was sung with taste and feeling by Miss Gertrude 
Roberts, who also assisted in the several concerted pieces, and, 
with Signor Rizzelli, in M. Faure’s duet “ Crucifix,” a composition 
decidedly more effective in its choral form as an anthem, Signor 
Zoboli’s comic verve and drollery were fully displayed in the duet 
“ Voglio dire,” and in a humorous version of Tito Mattei’s buffa 
song, “Il Farfallone” ; and Mr. Joseph Lynde’s fine voice was 
advan usly heard in Tosti’s “ Ask me no more,” and Watson’s 
“Unlinked.” Mme, Gayrard-Pacini gave several pianoforte solos, 
including Rubinstein’s “ Valse caprice”; and M. de Munch, the 
violoncellist, an excellent interpretation of a solo by Piatti. The 
notable efficiency of the accompanists, Signor Romili and Mr. 
W. W. Hedgecock, contributed much to the success of the 
concert, 


THE EARLY YACHT RACES. 


I the first great match of the season the new yacht Genesta was 
successful, as we predicted that she probably would be, and 
her success showed, as has so often been shown before, that the 
principal requisite for the fast ship of the present day is a huge 
amount of lead—i.e. of outside lead, to use the common expression. 
It is, however, only fair to say that the latest contrivance for 
carrying this metal under water is an extremely creditable specimen 
of her peculiar class, As to her beauty, opinions may differ, but 
there can be no difference of opinion as to her handiness and her 
extraordinary power of beating to windward, while, from what 
was seen of her behaviour during one short struggle with trying 
combers, it seems probable that she will prove a very fair sea- 
boat. It would be out of place to enter into details respecting 
her, but we may observe that her comparatively moderate mast, 
an ingenious improvement in part of her topmast rigging, and 
other things show how much advantage is gained when the de- 
signer of a yacht has a thorough practical knowledge of fore- 
and-aft seamanship. The extraordinary rake of sternpost to 
which her remarkable quickness in going round must be partly 
due is worthy of the attention of others than yachtsmen, as there 
are problems connected with the results obtained from inclined 
=e which are as yet far from being solved. The attention 
of yachtsmen the Genesta is sure to receive; as, although she has 
not had by any means uninterrupted success, and was handsomely 
defeated by the Lorna at Dover, she is now the lion, or rather 
lioness, of the yacht-racing season, and will probably remain so 
until the two other great lead-carriers which have been built come 
forth to compete with her, 

The match just mentioned, in which this yacht was victorious, 
was uninteresting except in so far as it served to show her 
weatherly qualities, but was not uneventful, as the start was 
marked by a serious collision, and as the Genesta and the Mar- 
jort aground. The former was afloat again very soon; but 
the latter, albeit she had three steamers to help her, remained on 
the Gunfleet for some time, and bumped in a manner which would 
have seriously strained some yachts, but which has apparentl 
produced no effect whatever on this exceptionally strong vessel. 
At the end of the long and tedious heat through the narrow 
channels the Genesta was first, and she finally came in first and 
took a well-gained prize. Owing partly toa bad start and toa 
slight mistake, she was less successful in the Harwich match, 
which was a somewhat dull one, although the finish in the 
harbour was a sight of rare beauty, the yachts, under a cloud 
of canvas, tearing past the Committee-boat in rapid succession. , 
On the day succeeding that of this rather tame match, the race 
back from Harwich was sailed, and it proved, as matches up 
and down the Swin often have, a very fine one, although it 
was, save one little bit, but a run and a reach, and, according 
to all accepted tenets, mere running and arse | is poor work, 
In this case the sail had the merit of being the exact oppo- 
site of that down to Harwich, and of giving an instance there- 
fore of that variety which, all things considered, is perhaps the 
greatest charm of yacht-racing. With a strong breeze from 
the eastward, and with tide against wind, there was outside 
Harwich harbour a nasty sea such as is only too well known 
to all who sail on the Coast, and to fetch the Cerk light- 
ship the yachts had to beat against this, With lower canvas for 
running all were severely tried ; and certainly the Genesta, despite 
her huge mainsail and boom, seemed to be taking the seas in a 
very gentle and ing fashion, the other vessels, except the 
Miranda, being slightly in difficulties. After the trying time 
was over, the race presently resolved itself into a struggle be- 
tween the Genesta and the vessel just named, which even now, 
after seven years’ racing, so rarely one of her own rig to con- 
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tend with her, and is driven to the very trying work of fighting 
the cutters and yawls. On this occasion, with alternate running 
and reaching, there was a chance for the schooner; and, had not 
bad luck at the start put her a Jong way astern of the Genesta, 
she would in all probability have added one to her long list of 
first prizes. As it was, the cutter won with but very little to spare, 
showing nevertheless considerable speed off the wind. With re- 
gard, however, to the relative powers of cutters and schooners when 

ing free, considerable misapprehension appears to exist, and it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the traditions of former 
days, when proportions were very different from what they are 
now, have too much weight given them. When cutters were short 
vessels they had, of course, no chance against schooners reaching, 
but now that yachts of “the national rig” have a length of five 
times their beam, or more along the load water-line, they may be 
able to reach nearly as well as the two-masted craft. Any one 
who has seen the Samena sail, must have realized the fact that 
she had something very like a schooner’s pace going free. In run- 
ning a cutter has, so far as sails go, a very obvious advantage over 
the two-masted vessel, as she utilizes proportionately more canvas. 
The wonder which is sometimes expressed at a schooner’s being 
unable to catch a cutter is perhaps a little exaggerated, and it was 
not, in this race, at all surprising that the Miranda, although sail- 
ing extremely well, and somewhat faster than the Genesta, was 
nevertheless unable to make up for lost ground and to save her 
time. 

Of the two Thames matches sailed on the days succeeding that 
ofthe Harwich to Southend race, the first was uninteresting owing 
to an uncertain wind ; but the second served to show the Genesta’s 
power of beating to windward. In a dead beat up river she 
drew away from the other great cutters in wonderful fashion, 
considering what vessels they are, until the breeze failed her, 
when of course her antagonists came up. Two days afterwards, 
in the Nore to Dover match, the performance of the new vessel 
was equally remarkable. With a moderate southerly breeze the 
Miranda, sailing in. grand style, went away from the fleet, and at 
the Tongue lightship was well ahead. Hence there was a beat, 
and the schooner, admirably piloted, held the lead for a time, 
while the cutter was thrown some distance to leeward by a 
slight shift of the wind. Despite this misfortune, however, the 
Genesta came up rapidly, a between the North and East 
Goodwin lightships passed the schooner, as was inevitable, and 
also passed the with no more difficulty than if she had 
been a fishing-smack. In the Cinque Ports match she was less 
fortunate, the yawl, which she had beaten easily on a wind, holding 
her own with her reaching, and taking the prize by time; and in 
the race to Boulogne and back, sailed on Tuesday last, when a 
north-easterly breeze gave the yachts a run and a reach, the 
Lorna, which seemed to be going better than she had ge 
was again victorious, defeating, in alight wind, the vessel which, 
in the wey, Ae that prevailed during the Harwich to South- 
end match, run away from her without difficulty. 

With this contest the first part of the yacht-racing season 
came toanend. Without being dull, it has not been specially 
eventful, and its main features have been the sailing of the 
Genesta, and latterly of the Lorna. Though the former has not 
been uniformly a victor, she has done extremely well, as every one 
expected she would; but, despite her brilliant sailing, she cannot 
be viewed with the hearty admiration which in cther days was 
accorded to a successful racing yacht. Indeed, in one respect 
she must be viewed with regret. So much ingenuity and know- 
ledge of his craft have been shown by her designer that it is diffi- 
cult not to feel sorry that he was perforce obliged to resort to 
such a monstrosity as a lead keel of more than sixty tons, For 
the continuance of a state of things which obliges owners and 
designers tu bring out mere lead-carriers the authorities who now 
hold despotic sway over the yacht-racing world are responsible ; 
and it is to be hoped that they will see their way to making some 
radical alteration in their laws which will cause a return to a 
wholesome type, and thus prevent yacht-racing from becoming 
ridiculous, and give competent men work more suited to their 
abilities than devising fastenings for lead. 


MME. JUDIC AT THE GAIETY. 


« Je te baptise comédienne. Tu feras courir tout Paris,” 

eY Lesueur said to the child Anna Damiens one evening when 
she was some ten years old, and by Anna Jidic the old musician's 
Ss has been amply verified. Rachel was derided on 

er tirst appearance in La Vendéenne, and the youthful Judic, who 
is ney hardly less admirable in her humbler way than Rachel was 
in the higher sphere of art which she adorned, was likewise hissed 
as a débutante. But Mme. Judic has been so much applauded 
since that the early failure must be quite an agreeable reminiscence. 
Another famous man besides Lesueur has expressed his opinion 
on Mme, Judic. The critic of the Times went to see Niniche on 
Monday evening, and next day he delivered himself of the follow- 
ing comments :—* Such delicate touches of comedy as the part 
lends itself to are admirably heightened by the simplicity, or, so 
to speak, the studied artlessness of the actress's manner and the 
music of her voice, which, despite a growing embonpoint on her 
part that bids defiance to the skill of the dressmaker, remains 
as sweetly modulated as ever.” There is a depth of meaning in 


this—if be apy meaning at all that is to say—which is 


not easily fathomed. Are we to understand that if the skill of 
the lady's dressmaker had been less successfully defied her voice 
would have been less sweetly modulated? The conjunction of 
music, modulation, and dressmaking is certainly remarkable ; and 
it is new to find that all celebrated singers are thin. It is rather 
for the p of announcing the arrival of the admirable French 
actress, on the beginning of the French season at the Gaiety, 
than of describing so familiar a performance as Mme. Judic’s 
Niniche, that these lines are written ; and we are glad at the same 
time to be able to afford the readers of this elegant extract 
from the leading journal matter for meditation. A week or two 
since a Times’ critic was puzzling over the success of Mefistofele, 
and now a Times’ critic has found a new mental exercise in the bear- 
ing of a vocalist’s modulations upon her milliner. We are pleased 
to note—whether it have anything to do with the dress or not isa 
consideration beyond us—that Mme. Judic sings the pretty music 
of her part with freshness of voice and with all her former artistic 
feeling. Nothing of the kind could possibly be better. M. Cooper, 
who succeeds Dupuis as Grégoire, bai des dames, has not the 
natural humour of the famous Fritz, but nevertheless —— to 
be amusing. MM. Lassouche and E. Georges, as Anatole and 
Korniski, are inimitably good. 


THE BENEDICT JUBILEE, 


it seldom happens to artists that the public recognition of their 
achievements increases with the flight of time through half a 
century, and is marked by a progressive measure of appreciation 
unqualified by the fickle moods of fashion. Too frequently it is 
only through death that genius inherits renown, as M. Gounod 
said of Berlioz—a poor inheritance for genius notwithstanding the 
permanent enrichment of humanity. Sir Julius Benedict is in the 
fortunate position of the well-known person who survived his 
own wake, and overheard the judgment of posterity ratify the oft- 
repeated favourable verdict of a long lifetime; he has received 
the assurance for which so many men yearn, and it has been 
pronounced with rare unanimity and emphasis. The celebration of 
his fiftieth annual concert at the bert Hall, last Satur- 
day, was attended by an enthusiasm that befitted so memor- 
able an event. The extraordinary nature of the gee 
its unusual proportions and peculiar attractions, combined with 
the reputation of the artists engaged, would alone have sufficed to 
collect a large audience. The mere celebration of a musician's 
fiftieth annual concert is a notable occasion, and deserving record ; 
in the present instance it was but a factor in the great sum of in- 
terest. It was not alone the eminent conductor who was honoured, 
or the accomplished pianist; the pupi! of Weber was recognized 
the friend of Mendelssohn, the composer of one of the most poetical 
and inspired of English operas, the musician who more than an 
now among us represents the musical progress of the century. All 
these varied presentments of the versatile composer occupied the 
public mind; and, beyond all doubt, the remarkable reception 
accorded him was not more expressive of professional esteem than 
of the most cordial and universal public regard. When, witha 
few simple and eloquent words, Sir Julius Benedict acknowledged 
the applause that greeted him, there must have been few 
among the vast concourse who remained untouched by the pathos 
or unstimulated by the s tion of the situation. Fre is 
something more than a visible link between the present and 
that past to which he so gracefully referred. He had been 
connected by the most intimate ties with some of the greatest 
masters of music, with one of whom—the illustrious Weber—his 
name is indissolubly associated. From the roll of his friendship 
scarcely a great name in music of the past fifty years is absent ; 
his youth is enriched with memories of his great master, the 
poet of composers, and of Schubert and Beethoven; his career 
a. ga with the most brilliant and fecund era in the history 
of music. 

Beyond all these claims to consideration, weighty though they 
be, there remains the composer's own art-work, so am in 
artistry, so fresh in conception, so admirably free from affectation 
or pretence, This was in some respects more appropriately re- 
cognized on Friday evening, when the oratorio St. Peter was 
performed, than by the miscellaneous concert of Saturday. This 
fine work, written for the Birmingham Festival and produced in 
1870, is little familiar to amateurs, and the new edition is not 
entirely free from obstacles to its frequent hearing, some of the~ 
choral numbers being excessively prolonged. It contains, how- 
ever, some of the most masterly examples of the composer's work, 
and was interpreted with perfect finish and expression by the 
soloists—Mme. Albani, Mme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Winch, and Mr. Santley. Among the more notable numbers are 
the chorus, “The Lord be a lamp”; the contralto solo and 
chorus, ‘ The deep uttereth His voice”; the soprano solo, “ The 
Lord hath His way in the whirlwind,” sang with fine dramatic 
feeling by Mme. Albani; the richly harmonized quartet, “ O come 
let us sing,” rendered with faultless expression, and encored. 
In the second part Mme. Patey sang the beautiful air, “O thou 
afflicted,” with impressive fervour; Mr. Winch gave “The Lord 
is very pitiful” with exquisite delicacy and sentiment; Mme. 
Albani, in the tender and pathetic lament “I mourn as a dove,” 
displayed the highest artistic qualities, the most perfect vocaliza- 
tion, and the utmost depth and significance of feeling; and Mr. 


| Santley, who represpnted St, Peter, sang the expressive air, “ O 
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that my head were waters,” with the intense dramatic force that 
resolves the singer into the personification of the mood he in- 
terprets. Dr. Stainer presided at the organ, and the oratorio was 
produced under the conduct of the composer. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was unfortunately obliged to retire through indisposition after 
singing the first tenor air, the remaining air allotted to him being 
rendered by Mr. Winch. 

More than forty artists were concerned in the concert of Satur- 
day, and the programme comprised thirty items, including several 
instrumental arrangements and a recitation by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. It is only necessary to note such details as are of special 
importance, or of personal interest as illustrating the varied scope 
and extensive range of Sir Julius Benedict’s works. Chief among 
these were a fine performance of the overture “The Octoroon ” 

the band of the Second Life Guards, conducted by Mr. 
interbottom; Mr. Frederic King’s admirable singing of the 
popular air, “ Rage, thou angry storm”; a new song, “ Fairer 
than all,” by Lady Benedict, very attractive in style, and excel- 
lently rendered by Miss Beata Francis ; the beautiful ballad “ Kily 
Mavourneen,” given with tenderest feeling by Mr. Edward Lloyd ; 
a bolero composed for the occasion by Sir Julius Benedict, very 
piquant and graceful, and brilliantly sung by Miss Griswold ; the 
same composer's song “ Die Aeolsharfe,” admirably accordant 
with the sentimental poem, sung by Mme. Pauline Lucca ; the 
irited and martial air “ Comrades,” irreproachably sung by 
ignor Foli; and the ballad “Scenes of my youth,” from The Gipsy’s 
arning, sung by Mme Rose Hersée. Mme. Sembrich created 
immense enthusiasm by her brilliant delivery of Proch’s vocal 
exercise, “ Deh! torna mio bene,” and her facile rendering of the 
andante and rondo from De Beriot’s violin concerto inD. The ex- 
cellence of her tone, her expression and phrasing, her execution of 
the rondo, were admirable features in this unique performance. 
Sir Julius Benedict himself effected the culmination of the popular 
enthusiasm by his finished performance of his fantasia on Irish 
airs, which resulted in the presentation, by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, of 
a handsome floral wreath, the gift of Mme. Arabella Goddard. 
Another interesting feature of the programme was the singing of a 
new quartet, composed by Ferdinand Hiller, and dedicated to his 
friend, Sir Julius Benedict. It is unnecessary to add that every 
one concerned in the success of the concert rendered important 
aid; the remaining artists and conductors who shared in the 
observance of this memorable festival were all alike animated with 
the same enthusiasm that characterized the audience, were all 
ae oa by the honourable zeal which the occasion naturally 
evoked. 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA.* 


O® the present utility of such a work as Mr. Cust’s there can be 
little doubt. To quote the author’s own words: “ Here is 
something in the place of nothing. This book may be thrown 
into the abyss and form a platform on which a better edifice may 
be raised.” The author also refers to himself, and with justice, 
as a compiler, not a linguist. This and many other self-depreciatory 
expressions, although sometimes imbued with almost “ proud 
humility,” make one loth to look for shortcomings in a work that 
is confessedly imperfect and yet which strives to clear the way for 
future perfection of research. Mr. Cust’s book is no brilliant 
philosophical generalization such as we might expect from the pen 
of Friedrich Miiller or Ernest Renan, no weighty and exhaustive 
study of minutest facts such as Lepsius and Bleek have furnished. 
He throws no new light on the grouping of African languages, he 
has no original solution of their linguistic puzzles to offer to 
philologists. In fact, he admits that in the long list of languages 
which he had collected, he had not the slightest knowledge of any 
one except of Arabic. “ A librarian is said to be lost if he opens 
one book of his library, as he has to do with the outsides and not 
the insides; so it was with me,” writes the author of the Modern 
Languages of Africa; and he further adds, “ My self-imposed task 
was not to learn, read, speak, or teach the languages of Africa, 
but to collect, classify, and set out the works of others, and thus 
place future scholars on a platform of a genuine and solid 
character, so that they could advance with security on the 
onward path of discovery from the point which I had helped 
them to reach.” And it is from this point of view that 
Mr. Cust’s book must be regarded, and gratefully regarded, by 
ull interested in African philology, and especially by those just 
entering upon the subject, for by his assiduous researches and in- 
defatigable probings of every source of information he has spared 
his contemporaries and successors in the field an infinitude of 
vexatious toil. Now, a student of any one of the languages 
grouped as African will only have to turn to his object of re- 
search in the work we are reviewing, and he will there find 
studiously catalogued under its heading every known source of 
information on the subject. 

Itis surprising, when the author's admitted want of acquaintance 
with his theme is taken into consideration, that there should be 
so few technical errors in the compilation of his work ; perhaps it is 
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also to be regretted that those errors do occur when even a 
superficial study of the subject in hand would have obviated 
them. But they are not of such a character as to seriously affect the 
value of the book, and they will be merely noted as we pass the 
different sections of this treatise on the Modern Languages of 
Africa in detailed review. Before doing so, however, we must 
pause to point out certain incidental blemishes in style and 
manner of a kind that a writer of Mr, Cust’s calibre ought to dis- 
card, and which are calculated to distract the eyes and the atten- 
tion of his readers. One is the excessive use of capitals; the 
pages blaze with them. A hasty glance at the book gives one the 
impression at first sight that it is a harrowing novel of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton’s and not a sober treatise on linguistic know- 
ledge. Mr. Cust professes great admiration for Teutonic thought 
and method, onl he also adopt the High-Dutch practice of en- 
nobling every substantive with a capital ? Some of his pages resemblo 
posters, Also, though in all questionsof philology the author, with 
commendable taste, represses his own personality, and givesusoften- 
times a valuably neutral view of a complex question, yet he repays 
himself for this abnegation by occasionally uttering an individual 
opinion on ideas scarcely in harmony with the subject in hand, 
iis laudations of martyr-missionaries and heroic teachers of the 
Gospel may or may not be exaggerated in tone; it is a question 
we need not pause now to discuss. That Mr. Cust may be ex- 
cused for speaking out his admiration for Christian evangelists in 
somewhat too poetic diction most will be prepared to admit when 
we come to consider how greatly these ministers of religion have 
increased our knowledge of African tongues. But what grates 
upon us in turning over these pages is to come upon expressions 
of Christian fervour amid incongruous surroundings; to meet 
with phrases like “‘ The great White Throne,” “ The Language of the 
Angels,” “The Kingdom of Christ,” and other quotations from the 
Book of the Revelation, in juxtaposition with Bantu prefixes and 
Hlottentot clicks, From whatever point of view they are re- 
garded, they must seem to most eyes a little out of place. For the 
rest, we might add that the author's style is graphic and racy, and 
even at times pleasantly quaint, where quaintness cannot be con- 
sidered incompatible with gravity. 

Mr. Cust divides his subject into six sections, that are intended 
to coincide with the six groups or families into which the African 
languages are provisionally separated. In the first, or Semitic, 
group we find the author evidently more in harmony with his 
theme than when we advance into more typically African fields, 
His little sketch of Arabic and its influence and history in the 
Dark Continent is all too short. Here we have Mr. Cust really 
speaking for himself and not reflecting the opinions of others, and 
consequently his little essay is capitally conceived and carried out. 
Following him through Section 2, the Hamitic group of lan- 
guages, there is little fault to be found. The writer clearly knows 
what he is writing about, and has suflicient discrimination, in 
spite of his profession of neutrality, to criticize ably the views of 
his predecessors. When he reaches Section 3, however, where he 
deals with the Nuba-Fulah tongues, he seems to lose the grasp of 
his subject. He fails to satisfy us with sufficient reasons for 
deserting Lepsius and following blindly Friedrich Miiller in his 
arbitrary collating of two dissimilar forms of speech. Perhaps we 
may express ourselves more clearly by saying that the scanty reasons 
that Mr. Cust, following Miiller, adduces for the conjunction of 
Nuba and Fulah—namely, the absence of sexual and presence of 
human and non-human genders or classes of nouns, verbal intixes 
between the stem and the root of verbs modifying their meaning, 
and so on—are just as sufficient for supposing a relationship 
between the Fulah and the Bantu family, in which forms of these 
peculiarities may also be detected. 

Mr, Cust’s treatment of the Negro group (Section 4) is unequal 
in merit. His definition of the term “ negro,” especially as 
socially applied, is good, but his reasons for adopting a Negro 
family of languages are insufficient. He fails to show us, for 
instance, what the Ashanti tongue has in common with the Wolof 
or the Kanuri, to admit of their being placed in one group or 
separate ditision, when they resemble each other as much or as 
little as they do members of the Nuba-Fulah or Bantu families, 
We think he would have done better to make his sub-groups 
groups, until at any rate some reason be found to indicate 
a community of origin between the Negro languages of the Niger 
and the Nile, of the Gold Coast and Senegambia. The names he 
selects for his different sub-groups are:—A. Atlantic ; B. Niger; 
©. Central (the regions round Lake Chad); and D. Nile. In the 
Atlantic division he includes the tongues of Senegambia and the 
Gold Coast, together with the Mande and other languages 
bordering on the Upper Niger. It seems to us that two separate 
groups—the Senegambian and the Gold Coast—would have been 
better; for to put together in the same class such utterly dis- 
similar languages as Ewé and Wolof must lead to misapprehen- 
sion. The Niger group is a well-chosen one, and seems to offer 
some shadow of homogeneity, although several of the languages 
included in its scope appear to be northern forms of Bantu 
speech (vide Eastern section, Niger group, languages Ekatamfalu, 

ki, Mbofong) ; and others which ought by their phonology to 
belong to it are classed among the Atlantic divisions, as, for 
instance, the Yariba, the Ewé, and the Kambari. The Central 
group (C.) is not very lucidly described, and more might have 

n said about the very widespread and influential Kanuri lan- 
guage, which extends the furthest north of any so-called Negro 
tongue. The Nilotic-Negro languages are necessarily imperfect as 
regards classification, owing to the slight know We as yet 
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have on this subject, Altogether, this réswmé of our present 
linguistic parece at where the negro races are concerned supplies 
a want, and, with all its faults, cannot be accused of dogmatic 
assertion. Then we pass, in Vol, II., to the study of the Bantu 
family, one of the most wonderful instances of homogeneity of 
linguistic structure to be found over a wide area. The part of Africa 
inhabited by the Bantu race equals one-half of Europe in size, and 
the languages of this group differ no more among themselvyes— 
differ less perhaps—than one Aryan tongue differs from another. 
In discussing this most interesting subject, Mr. Cust decidedly 
fails in interest and clearness. He might have cited to his 
readers some of the wonderful instances of Bantu unity which 
would have strengthened his assertion of the fact. He might, for 
instance, having had the grammars and vocabularies under his 
hand, have pointed out the really extraordinary similarity between 
the Lu-Ganda, spoken on the northern shores of Victoria Nyanza, 
and the O-Chi-Herreré of Damaraland, languages separated b 
twenty degrees of latitude, but hardly differing more from eac 
other than Latin differs from Greek. He might have quoted 
such instances as the words for leopard, ox, grey parrot, island, 
snake, bird, &c., which are almost unvarying in 
form whether we cull them from the Lu-Ganda vocabularies, or 
from the languages of the West and East coasts and from Zulu- 
land. He gives us no short comparison of prefixes such as he 
might easily have borrowed from Bleek, and indeed he seems in 
certain remarks to have quite overlooked the study of this im- 
portant feature in the Bantu forms of speech. Various errors also 
require pointing out, which seem to indicate want of acquaintance 
with the subject. Mr, Cust states that the Xosa Kaffirs have 
four clicks in their pronunciation. They have only three. The 
Bushmen languages can show eight clicks, the Hottentot four, and 
the Zulu-Kaflir three. But the very fact of having clicks at all 
renders another statement of Mr. Cust’s very incorrect—namely, 
that the Xosa tongue “is deemed to represent the oldest form of 
Bantu speech.” ‘The Zulu-Kaflir languages have been great] 
influenced by the Hottentot and Bushman family into whic 
they are intruded, and they have borrowed not only pho- 
netically but linguistically from their neighbours, though of 
course they still remain Bantu in all important grammatical 
features. The Sanskrit of the Bantu, or, in other words, the 
modern tongue which diverges least from the mother speech, has 
yet to be discovered, and will probably be found in the north-east 
or north central portion of the language-field. At present the 
Lu-Ganda of the Victoria Nyanza approaches somewhat to this 
position, and retains not ouly all the prefix-classes, but retains 
them in a fairly archaic form. There are also various mistakes in 
spelling Bantu tribal names, which are not of a sufficiently serious 
nature to require pointing out, and would not have arisen had the 
author studied more carefully Bleek’s Comparative Grammar. 

Mr. Cust’s remaining section of the “ Languages of Africa” is 
the sixth or Hottentot-Bushman group. In this are placed pro- 
visionally the as yet unstudied languages of the many Dwarf or 
Helot races scattered in little enclaves all over tropical Africa. 
Mr. Cust, we think, is disposed to exaggerate the difference 
between the tongues of the Khoi-Khoi, or Hottentots, and those of 
the Sin, or Bushmen ; and again, in quoting Bleek’s opinion that 
they are as far apart as English and Latin, he unintentionally 
shows that they are near akin, for English and Latin looked at 
from a high standpoint will seem undoubtedly of close relation- 
ship, and both remount through Gothic and Celto-Italic ancestors 
to a common parent. Indeed, if the relationship between two 
African languages be compared with that of one Aryan tongue 
with another, it is equivalent to saying that they are very closely 
connected from an African point of view. 

Among his general remarks Mr. Cust makes a sensible 
protest against the many and absurd methods of translitera- 
tion at present in use. One Missionary Society employs 
such and such a series of letters and arbitrary signs to express 
unwritten tongues ; another will make use of an entirely different 
mode ; so that when the languages thus reduced to writing come 
to be examined, it is hard to reconcile one version with another. 
Explorers are quite as bad. Each spells the names of mountains, 
lakes, and rivers after his own heart and his own pet style of 
orthography. It must be admitted that in spelling all foreign 
names which are not fixed by a literature, or in which corruptions 
of old date are unsanctioned by long use, we English err the 
least. We have almost universally adopted a modified form of 
ee well-known method. We might, perhaps, go further 
and follow Lepsius altogether; but at any rate we can assume 
somewhat of the spirit of the Pharisee, and be devoutly thankful 
that we are not so bad as the French or Germans, Itis, however, 
quite time that some universally recognized form of orthography 
existed, by means of which English, French, Germans, Dutch, and 
Portuguese might render by the same conventional means the 
sounds of all i 


Soa,” in Fre 
Italian “Scioa,.” and in Portuguese “Xoa.” The Dutch in the 
South of Africa, having one of the most cranky national 
alphabets for expressing foreign sounds, are obliged to render 

and Ch (which, according to Lepsius, would be ‘ 7s’ and 
a by Sj and 73, which produces much confusion. Both 


Germans and the Portuguese, however, seem disposed to 


unite with the English in adopting one uniform method ; 
while the French cling with peevish pertinacity to their own 
“national” mode of misspelling foreign words. The same spirit 
which makes a Frenchman persist in calling Cordova “ Cordoue,” 
and Genova “ Génes,” induces him still to perpetrate such absurdi- 
ties as “ Ogououé ” and “ Zoulou.” 

In conclusion, we might advise Mr. Cust, when next he prefuces 
his books with polyglot quotations, to see he has them correctly spelt, 
or to take care that they pass the printer's hands unaltered. In 
his prefatory extract from Tasso there are three gross mistakes in 
spelling, and in the Portuguese excerpt from Camoens—a Men 
hackneyed one, by the by—there are four pig! my ens errors, whic 
give one the idea that either the printer cr Mr. Cust has thought 
it advisable to modify the rough Lusitanian ove into a ladylike 
kind of Italian. All these little eccentricities, however, must not 
turn us from the fact that Mr. Cust has written a very valuable 
book, which no philologist, or even student of ethnology, can 
afford to be without. 

The Modern es of Africa is further supplemented by an 
admirable map, for which the highest praise is due both to Mr. 
Cust, who “imagined ” it, and to Herr Ravenstein, who carried it 


out geographically, 


TWO NOVELS.* 


ame is nothing that an author dislikes, and consequently, 
the author will say, there is nothing that a critic likes better, 
than quarrelling with titles. Our quarrel with Mrs. Lang’s title 
is not very bitter. As apparently intended to signify that her 
story has no elaborate plot, and is not intended to have any, it is 
a modest and appropriate title enough. But, on the other hand, 
it is too modest, for the views do not dissolve but abide very 
pleasantly in the memory. When the literary explorer of the 
thirty-ninth century finds a unique copy of Mrs. Lang's book with 
the title-page wanting, he will call it (editing it with much care 
and joy) “Some Passages in the Life of Eleanor Winton and Those 
About Her,” and he will be cumbrously correct. How Eleanor 
Winton got engaged out of pure good nature to a young man 
who had plenty of good qualities but was not quite the young 
man ; how she got disengaged by the beneficent agency of fortune 
and the Turf; and how she and the young man both found their 
fates (Eleanor’s was decided in the unexpected locality of the 
Diploma Gallery of Burlington House), that is in brief the argu- 
ment of the book. But no brief argument can possibly describe 
it, because it is in reality a succession of scenes connected by 
scarcely any other thread than the fact that the same personages 
are actors in them for the most part. The character studies, 
which are always true if not very deeply fouillés ; the pictures of 
this or that locality; the social satire which is distinguished 
from most social satire in novels by the fact that it is not at all 
pretentious and is quite exact, are all subordinated to the “ dis- 
solving view” design—the design, that is to say, of presenting 
a series of tableaux of actual life of the present day. The 
society at Knightston, with its complement of “ old Indian 
generals who, when they were not almost ferociously religious, 
were usually somewhat profane,” passes Eleanor on (through 
Brittany, where she is nearly engulfed in a blow-hole and hears 
agreeable local legends) to a Devonshire country-house, the abode 
of her friends the Russells, where Ivan, the son and heir, at once 
falls in love with her. She does not fall in love with Ivan; but 
not disliking him, and having read poetry with him by several 
waterfalls, and seen him catch a trout, &c., she is persuaded 
(chiefly by his sister) to save him from the amiable vice of betting, 
which is almost his only serious drawback. But it is understood 
that wife and “book” are incompatible, and that if Mr. Ivan stands 
to win Eleanor, he must neither take nor lay money about any 
other event. Devonshire changes to Paris, where Ivan, who is, 
as Mr. Dolls would say, “man talent,” though abominably 
lazy, takes to studio work in order to “ do something” and deserve 
his lady love. The cheerful “ hazing ” (to speak American) of the 
studio, leads to a sword duel between [van and an Italian 
bully, which is very knowledgably described, except that Mrs. Lang 
should not say “ disengaged on his disengagement,” but “ counter- 
disengaged on his change.” Eleanor, who by a chance word has 
rather encouraged the tight, is horribly frightened, but does not 
become much more enamoured of her amiable but not very 
sympathique lover. Nor is one hopelessly sorry when he breaks 
his vow in respect of betting, and so voids the engagement. 
Number One disposed of, we shall not say (for this anatomizing of 
a novel by scenes and tableaux is rather hard on the author) who 
Number Two is, or how he comes upon the scene. Let us only 
remark, however, that upon our critical honour (which is un- 
aye we have rarely read so good a cricket-match in fiction as 
that which appears early in the second volume. The Ragglesiad 
in Tom Brown, which Mr. Hughes wrote in his happiest vein, is 
hardly better. From Lords we go to Invernessshire (by the way, 
must drive very far and fast to get to the west coast of 
nvernessshire by the limited mail at five o'clock: passe pour 
~~ if Mrs. Lang likes), and here the intrigue, such as it 
is, knots itself. Number One is provided on the comfortable plan 
of chacun @ sa chacune; but Eleanor has to wait a little longer 
while Number Two is disenchanting himself with an Austro- 
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Russian princess. Meanwhile there is an Oban gathering and 
some agreeable Highland stories, without too many “ ferries” and 
“ whateffers” (as to which sacramental phrases Eleanor or Mrs. 
Lang is a little irreverent), and a famous all-but-accident and 
rescue, and everything handsome that a novel-reader can possibly 
expect to have about him, while the dénouement is not allowed to 
come till we have had a Greek play on Campden Hill and other 
nice things. This bald enumeration, however, gives no real idea 
of the attraction of the book, which is most unusual. With ve 
rare exceptions the fiction of the day falls into three classes, eac 
admitting of every variety of badness, if not of goodness. The 
first is the mere hack-novel, written because it is the writer's 
business to write novels, or because he would like it to be his 
business; the second is the novel of purpose; the third is the 
novel which the writer perhaps thinks, and certainly would like to 
have thought, the novel of inspiration, and of great passions, Mrs. 
Lang's book declines enrolment in any of these ragged regiments. 
It is neither a satire, nor a sermon, nor @ prose poem, nor a con- 
venient way of libelling private friends or enemies without fear of 
gaol or fine, nor a sampler of task-work. Why it should please 
- who live a certain life to see that life reflected in fiction, 

eaven only knows. No writer on esthetics or apolaustics has 
ever got near the solution of that mystery. But it does please 
them, and therefore Mrs. Lang’s book ought to have a certainty 
of pleasure-giving. The only drawback to its universal circulation 
that we can perceive is that there is apparently another pleasure 
(though we ourselves cannot pretend to share it), which seems to 
consist in seeing how people in fiction live in a manner which is 
neither the reader's manner nor that of any human beings who 
ever breathed the vital air. If this latter delight does chiefly 
move any man or woman, let him or her by no means read Mrs. 
Lang. Neither let him read her if he wants bad taste or bad 
manners or bad French (by the way, her quotations from English 
are sometimes apparently derived from unprinted, at least unpub- 
lished, texts of well-known works) or bad morals. Neither let 
him read her if he cannot see a joke, for here be many jokes; 
neither if he wants passions “ grand, epic, homicidal,” for here, 
though the feeling shown is quite natural and human, it is by no 
means always or often in altitudes. This is, we admit, warning 
off a very considerable clientéle, and it is possible that Mrs. Lang 
may be the reverse of grateful to us. But ruat calum. We have 
not in the least exaggerated the pleasure and pastime which the 
book is pretty certain to give to people of mel breeding, reason- 
ably wide interests, good taste, ay a slight inclination to the 
humorous view of life. It is a pity, perhaps, that some of the 
things here are not enshrined ina more durable setting; for the 
book is deliberately, and almost provokingly, ephemeral in design. 
But this design is so closely connected with what is best in it, 
with its pleasant fashion of daffing the world aside and bidding it 
pass, that it is almost illogical to grumble. In fact, a very deter- 
mined moralist with a sense of humour (supposing there to be such 
a person) might detect a moral in the slightness with which the 
book is put together. Into these regions, however, it is not neces- 
sary to enter; and all that is necessary is once more to express 
thanks to Mrs. Lang for this agreeable entertainment, in which she 
has chosen to make the figures come like shadows and so depart. 
There is something remarkably lifelike in your shadow ; and, save 
in quite exceptional circumstances, he is one of the most agreeable 
of companions. 

More than one sentence in Mr, Anstey’s new book shows that 
he is quite alive to the dangers and difficulties of a second appear- 
ance. Probably no one ever altered the venerable joke about the 
“second hour” into an expression of desire to write the second 
book. Whatever some critics may do, we make it a point of 
honour to lower, not to raise, expectations in such a case, 
having regard to the facts of this mortal life. But we must 
confess, even after this allowance, to a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment in The Giant’s Robe, and that although we by no 
means share the somewhat extravagant estimate which was made 
in some quarters of Vice Versd. The main idea of the present book 
has been made familiar to those who have not as well as to those 
who have read it as it came out in magazine form by a rather 
unpleasant discussion which we shall notice presently. It is the 
passing off as his own by a plausible and ambitious but vain and 
worthless man of a book which has been confided to him by a 
friend ; of his winning by this means not merely fame but love ; 
of the self-sacrifice of his victim, and of the conflict in the mind of 
his wife when she discovers the rascality of her husband. Such 
details and embroilments as the story contains form the only 
excuse for its length, and we shall not dwell on them further than 
to observe that the thoroughgoing scoundrel of the piece, Harold 
Caffyn (Mark Ashburn, the wearer of borrowed plumes, is only a 
parcel-scoundrel, though he is a very complete cad), appears to us 
an improbable and an uninteresting scoundrel, and that his machi- 
nations are unintelligibly devised, and not too reasonably dis- 
covered. The occasional touches of broad farce, such as the 
alcoholising of an intrusive gander, and the blunder of a father 
who, having the same initial as his son, opens a letter ad- 
dressed to the latter, and mistakes the rejection of a novel called 
“ Sweet Bells Jangled” for some remarks about the bells of his 
own house, might not be out of place in a consistent extra- 
pe es but fail of their effect somewhat in a novel of 
ordinary , life, and, at least in parts, of more than ordinary pas- 
sion. tly, Mr. Anstey’s sketches of the more repulsive side of 


lish middle-class life, though not unfaithful, seem to us to 
the redeeming touches which save such things not merely 


in the work of a great genius like Miss Austen, but in ‘at least 
the earlier work of a respectable talent like Mrs. Oliphant. The 
heroine, Mabel Langton, is not bad, and her little sister Dolly is 
excellent ; but these characters, and a few flashes elsewhere, can 
hardly justify the book. Nor can we entirely pass over the un- 
pleasant subject alluded to above. We need not discuss the general 
justice of charges of plagiarism of ideas (plagiarism of actual ex- 
pression is, of course, another thing). But if an author meets 
such a¢ at all, he can only meet it satisfactorily by recog 
nizing the facts fully. Mr. Anstey, in a preface dealing with 
subject, says that he has read nothing with such a donnée as his 
book except a certain Christmas story. He must have seen that 
other sources, especially Mr. Follett Synge’s Zom Singleton, were 
alleged ; and it would have been better, we think, if, at any rate 
after the finishing of his own book, he had read Tom Singleton, 
and made a frank acknowledgment of the similarity. Every one 
is, of course, bound to accept his implied statement that he had 
and has not read this book; and it is quite unnecessary to inquire 
whether, in talking over the plan of his own novel with any 
friend who had read Tom Singleton, he may have unconsciously 
received suggestions and guilelessly adopted them, or whether 
any other solution of the difficulty may be discoverable, But in 
such cases there are, we think, only two courses—complete 
silence, which in case of innocence, as of guilt, is sometimes 
best, and a very much more frank and complete dealing with the 
matter than Mr. Anstey has permitted himself in his preface to 
The Giant's Robe. For, as it happens, it is not the mere borrowed 
plumes which this book has in common with Mr. Synge’s, but 
other matters, No man ever loses by frank acknowledgment of 
even apparent obligations ; and, though a different preface would 
not have made The Giant's Robe a better book, it could certainly 
have done it no harm, 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES.* 


HERE is a great deal more sound than sense in this history of 
the Court of the Tuileries. Yet we should not be surprised 
were we to hear it described as a brilliant piece of writing. The 
author's style is so pretentious that the ignorant and unsuspicious 
reader may easily be deceived. In fact, even the wary reviewer 
may for a few pages remain in some hesitation. But before long 
he finds that behind the clatter of words there is nothing that 
follows, and that the further he reads the less capable is he of 
thinking. As he closes the book he feels that he has been pelted 
by a pitiless shower of words, but that of fresh ideas he has not 
received a single one. Neither indeed does he feel the satisfaction 
of carrying off a new fact or two; for the author is so violent a 
rtisan that he can place no trust in either her statements or her 
udgment. For her authority she often quotes “ private letters.” 
Yee for some of her statements surely to quote any authority at 
all is ridiculous. lien? Bliicher was thrown 
to the und at Ligny, t the French cay passed over 
him, that he was and rejoined For 
all this there is no need to give as an authority in the footnote 
“ Private letters of 1814 and 1815.” She might almost as 
well tell her readers that from the best private sources she had 
learnt that on June 18, 1815, a great battle was fought somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Brussels, It were to be wished that she 
had taken the trouble to study the later writers on the t cam- 
ign of 1815, and had not brought up once more the stale 
Na leonic lies about treachery. “These acts of treachery,” she 
adds, “at the very outset of the campaign would not of course 
have sufficed to give victory to the Allies; but it was because of 
them the Duke was designated by the French, ‘Le héros 
hasard,’ and that Napoleon's project of surprising the two 
and placing himself in the space that Wellington and Blicher had 
left between them, was altogether frustrated.” To Lady Jackson, 
when she makes such a statement as this, we can only make the 
same reply that Mr. Burchell made to Lady Blarney, “ Fudge.” 
She does not openly accuse Grouchy of treachery ; he might only 
have been guilty of indecision. But, owing to his absence from 
the battlefield and “ other contretemps resulting from indecision or 
treachery,” the battle, she says, was lost. But there are traitors 
still unknown. “If ever,” she writes, “the memoirs of M. de 
Talleyrand reveal the truth, and nothing but the truth, con- 
cerning his intriguing and eventful career, they may tell who 
raised the fatal cry of ‘Sauve qui peut!’ at Waterloo, and 
throw a new light on the battle of the 18th of June.” What 
pitiable childishness is this, and how insulting to the general 
and soldiers of the defeated army! The credulity of the 
French, and, it would seem, of foreign advocates of the French, 
is almost immeasurable. Yet it nearly s belief that an 
one should seriously maintain that an old statesman was a 
a great battle that spread over miles und, by raising 
cry of “Sauve qui Pout!” should break’ the tine. of a whole 
army. Murat’s absence from Waterloo was, it seems, as fatal as 
the presence of these traitors. Lady Jackson says—and if Lady 
Jackson were Bellona herself she could not speak on military 
matters wijh greater confidence—that “there were moments on 
the fatal 18th when the dauntless intrepidity of that brave officer 
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charging at the head of his cavalry would have broken the Eng- 
lish squares and won the battle.” Then she goes on to say, and to 
say as if she accepted the statement, that “it has been asserted 
that the true victors at Waterloo were the Prince de Benevento 
and the Duc d’Otranto—otherwise the arch-intriguers Talleyrand 
and Fouché.” When our army entered France, Lady Jackson 
says, “their extortion of sums of money and their wholesale 
plundering were shameful; and they received no check from their 
commanders.” On another page she writes that the Anglo-Prussian 
army in Paris “ began to conduct themselves most infamously.” 
That Bliicher and bis army were guilty of great harshness is unfor- 
tunately beyord question. But has Cale Jackson never heard of 
the infamous treatment that year after year the Prussians had suf- 
fered in their own country from their cruel conquerors? But as for 
the English, has she not read of the strict discipline kept by our 
Duke? Whatever hidden records leap to light, whatever “ Private 
letters of 1814 and 1815” may be found by Lady Jackson, he 
never will be shamed. How little she can enter into the English 
spirit is shown by her statement that “the opening of the 
campaign of 18 v was announced to the French troops in language 
very similar to Nelson’s address to his men at Trafalgar.” What 
great similarity can be found between Nelson’s battle-signal, 
sublime in its modesty, and Napoleon’s, fine though it too was ? 
Nelson’s, even had our fleet been conquered, would have sounded 
just as nobly. But when we read that “ For every Frenchman 
who has heart and courage, the moment is arrived to conquer or 
perish,” and think of their Emperor himself heading the long rout 
of Frenchmen through the summer night, we detect at once the 
touch of extravagance. He who had bound himself to conquer or to 

rish lived to slander brave men who had done their best to win 

or him the victory. 

In all that Napoleon did Lady Jackson ean find nothing but 
what is worthy of praise, and in all that was done by his enemies 
nothing but what was wicked, or at Jeast ridiculous. When he 
had pillaged the picture-galleries of Italy he had done a great 
service to art. If he stole pictures, at all events he cleaned them. 
In Italy they had been “ fast going to destruction from extreme 
neglect. It was necessary, either carefully to restore, to clean, or, 
in some cases, as the only means of saving them, to transfer these 
chefs-d’cuvre to new canvas before they could be publicly ex- 
hibited.” When the ungrateful Italians insisted on having their 
pictures returned, she calls the removal of these stolen goods 
“scenes of lamentation and despair on the one part, and of 
ruffianly insolence on the other.” “Paris,” we read in an- 
other passage, stood “ aghast at the spoliation of the museums 
and national libraries.” Bardolph, after he had stolen a pax, 
we have no doubt stood aghast when he found that he had to 
give it up; but for all that “hanged must a’ be.” She can 
find no reproaches too severe for the traitors who abandoned 
Napoleon ; but for those who, like Ney and De la Bédoyére, were 
punished for betraying Louis XVIII., she has nothing but pity. 

‘ They were judicially assassinated,” she writes in one passage ; 
in another she speaks of their executions as “these hideous assas- 
sinations ” over which, she says, “let me throw a veil.” The veil, 
we venture to think, should be kept for the murder of the Duke of 
Enghien. That it would have been an act of politic clemency in 
the King to extend mercy to Ney and his comrades might well be 
maintained. That by the laws and the practice of every civilized 
Government they had forfeited their lives is no less certain. When 
we pity Ney, let us not forget the thousands of young peasants 
and town labourers who, but for him and his companions in 
treachery, might have returned to their homes, whence they had 
been dragged but to fall in the bloody campaign of 1815. 

We are far removed from being admirers of the Bourbons; 
but of the abuse of the Bourbons, of Lady Jackson's abuse of 
them at all events, we soon grow weary. Louis XVIII. was fat 
and Louis XVIII. was gouty. Fat men are often gouty, and 

outy men are often fat. But when once she has told us that the 

King was both one and the other, we are satisfied. That we should 
be told it.again and again is a very poor compliment to our under- 
standing. She mocks atthe King’s gluttony. He must have been 
a glutton, indeed, if he ate all that she says he did. Fifteen mutton 
cutlets, according to this veracious historian, he daily despatched 
at breakfast, and fifteen mutton cutlets he daily despatched at 
dinner. Thirty mutton cutlets a day, two hundred and ten mutton 
cutlets a week, and ten thousand nine hundred and fifty mutton 
cutlets a year for one elderly gentleman in very infirm health! Of 
one thing we feel certain. Now and then the meals would have 
been varied. The royal glutton would by way of variety have 
taken either thirty sausages or thirty pork chops or thirty beef- 
steaks. His royal appetite came, we learn, from his forefathers. 
“Louis XIV. required for his sustenance as much food as five 
strong men of hearty appetite could consume.” Such legends as 
these we remember in the pages of Goldsmith, but they were told 
of Roman emperors, net of French kings. She tells us moreover 
that Louis XIV. always took these vast meals alone, and never 
ate in the presence of an admiring multitude. St.-Simon, who 
happened to have lived at the time, must then have lied like 
a trooper, for in his Memoirs we find Louis taking his meals in 
the presence of his courtiers. Another new fact we learn of that 
King. He was, our author tells us, tall, erect, and robust. It 
was, we suppose, to hide his height that he invented the towering 
periwig and wore high-heeled shces. 

Still more ridiculous than these statements is one that she makes 
about “the féte of the ist of June, 1815.” “Considering,” she 
says, “the wholesale slaughter of the people which had occurred 


in France since 1790, probably few, if any, among the vast crowd 
assembled on the present occasion took part in the féte of the 
Federation. Generals de la Fayette and Carnot, Cambacérés and 
Fouché, with one or two others, and perhaps the Emperor himself, 
would be almost the only persons who had witnessed it.” Can 
she believe that such a clean sweep had been made of the people 
of Paris that there were only left among them about half a dozen 
ple old enough to have witnessed a scene that had happened 
ut a quarter of a century before? Her jealousy of the Bourbons 
in one passage takes a comical form. She is describing the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Berry :— 

Royalist accounts speak of the splendour with which, in all its details, 
this marriage was celebrated as surpassing all preceding ones. Probably 
the marriage of Napoleon and Maria Louisa would not be included by a 
Bourbonite in the category of royal marriages ; but there is no doubt that 
it far exceeded the Duc de Berry’s in magnificence. 

The style in which this book is written is not unworthy of the 
statements and reflections which it contains. The English lan- 
guage is treated by the author even worse than the English nation. 
French words are constantly dragged in either through ostentation 
or laziness. Napoleon, it seems, died in a thunderstorm, though 
thunder, we are told, is rarely or never heard at St. Helena. If, by 
the way, itis never heard, how was it heard at hisdeath? Be that 
as it may, “it rolled with startling fracas over the great man's 
humble dwelling.” Is our language so beggarly a one that to 
describe a thunderstorm we must borrow a word from the French ? 
Old Lear managed it somehow, mad though he was. St. Helena is 
in this book Ste. Helena, and Lyons is Lyon, a Prefect is Préfet, 
the Duke of Orleans is the Duc d’Orléans, and the great Henry is 
the great Henri. The Senate concludes its séance, a riot is an 
émeute, and a body is carried to the grave in a funeral cortege. 
There are not wanting some fine English words to accompany 
these foreign invaders, The inns of Vienna become Viennese hos- 
telries, bottles of champagne are broached, a change in fashion 
predicates a revival of plumes, and Louis XVIII. dies as the dial 
was striking four. As he was only a Bourbon, he might surely 
have been allowed to die to the sound of a clock. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we ought to be thankful that the hour was not sounded by 
either a pendule or an horloge. 


WAKE-ROBIN.* 


\ \ TE are glad to see that the success of Winter Sunshine has 

encouraged the publication in this country of reprints of 
two more of Mr. Burroughs’s volumes. “ John of Birds,” as some 
of his American friends call the author of these charming books 
about nature, is the latest of those naturalist poets who form so 
fascinating a class in modern literature. He is of the same breed 
as Gilbert White of Selborne, as Audubon, as Thoreau, and he 
combines their exactitude of observation, their scientific sym- 
pathy, with more careful study of style than they chose to 
give in jotting down their impressions. But, although he has 
the studied charm that care in writing and a familiarity with 
the English classics gives, Mr. Burroughs’s main peculiarity 
is his indifference to book-learning and the tradition of natural- 
ists, and in this he is like Mr. Richard Jefferies before the latter 
was persuaded by a too facile success to overwrite himself. 
“ John of Birds” troubles us very little with theories that are not 
based on his personal observation, or with facts that he has not 
himself collected in the woods and fields, He is a New England 
farmer, who has been accustomed to take his holidays, not in 
towns or watering-places, but among the Maine Woods, or at the 
Adirondacks, or in the wilds of Canada, and whose eyes have 
always been open to nature, whether he has been at work or at 


play. 
In the second of thé volumes before us, in Locusts and Wild 
Honey, there is a chapter called “ Sharp Eyes” which we especially 
commend to our readers. It is an education in itself to read 
these pages, and we can think of no companion more salutary 
for a young man in the country, The examples of new things 
at our very doors are described with humorous and picturesque 
effect, and to an English reader all sense of shame at not havi 
hitherto seen them is removed by the fact that most of them coul 
not be seen on this side of the Atlantic, if we were ever so 
watchful. To those who have noted the habits of our British 
woodpeckers the following account of the nest of a species unknown 
to Europe, the golden-shafted woodpecker or high-hole, will be 


welcome. It opens with an excellent observation :— 


The woodpeckers are not nest-builders, but rather nest-carvers. The time 
seemed very short before the voices of the young were heard in the heart 
of the old tree—at first feebly, but waxing stronger day by day until 
they could be heard many rods distant. When I put my hand upon the 
trunk of the tree, they would set up an eager, expectant chattering ; but if 
1 climbed up it towards the opening, they soon detected the unusual sound, 
and would hush quickly, on Y. now and then uttering a warning note. 
Long before they were fully fledged they clambered up to the orifice to 
receive their food. As but one could stand in the opening at a tiie, there 
was a good deal of elbowing and struggling for this position. . 
fresh air must have been a consideration, for the interior of a high-hole’s 
nest is not sweet. When the parent birds came with food, the young one 
in the opening did not get it all; but after he had received a portion, 
either on his own motion or on a hint from the old one, he would give 
place to the one behind him. Still, one bird evidently outstripped his fol- 
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lowers, and in the race of life was two or three days in advance of them- 
His voice was loudest and his head oftenest at the window. But I noticed 
that when he had kept the position too long, the others evidently made it 
uncomfortable in his rear, and after fidgetting about awhile, he would be 
compelled to back down. But retaliation was then easy, and I fear his mates 
spent few agreeable moments at that look-out. ‘They would close their eyes 
and slide back into the cavity, as if the world had suddenly lost its charm 
for them. 

It is not easy to review these volumes except 4 quotation, We 
find ourselves, in reading them both, moving in the conduct of a 
most genial and delightful companion, whose enterprise and 
humour and whose strong humanity temper the earnestness of 
his purpose and the breadth of his knowledge. Wake-Robin 
deals with birds almost entirely ; the author calls it “an invitation 
to the study of ornithology,” and he certainly woos the dubious 
student in extremely dulcet tones. He tells us about the m 
terious coming and going of the migratory species, and something 
of the impulse which directs their movements. He tells us of the 
feathered population that make the old hemlock woods hilarious 
when nobody is by to rudely disturb their sequestered mirth. He 
shows us what birds the spring brings to the environs of Wash- 
ington, to the Adirondacs, to the Pine Mountains in the south 
of New York State, and everywhere he is the same lively and re- 
freshing companion, As a writer Mr. Burroughs strikes us as 
singularly free from any sort of affectation, and it is the manly 
simplicity of his style which gives it so great a charm. He loves to 
watch the creatures at peace in their homes, but he does not pre- 
tend to be a humanitarian. He isa sportsman all through; and 
the poet—was it not Emerson ?—who asked “ Hast thou named 
all the birds without a gun?” would receive from him a frank 
confession in the negative. 

The book of Locusts and Wild Honey is not less delightful, but 
more miscellaneous in its contents, It deals with the habits of 
bees, the growth of strawberries, the question “ Is it going to 
rain ?” the habit of using one’s eyes in the woods, and a dozen 
such bewitching subjects of natural gossip. We have very seldom 
the pleasure of meeting with two little volumes which we can 
recommend to our readers so entirely without reserve as these. 


LIFE OF LUTHER.*® 


T HE translation of Dr. Késtlin’s book is perhaps the only solid 
thing left behind it by the English celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther's birthday, The author has the 
repute in his own fatherland of being the most completely fur- 
nished “ Lutherkenner” of our generation, Scholars who differ 
most widely from him in his view of his hero, whether from the 
anti-Lutheran or ultra-Lutheran side, agree in conceding that no 
other modern biographer of the Reformer has made so encyclopedic 
and conscientious a study of all the accessible materials, at least 
of all which were accessible prior to the recent publication of the 
Vatican documents. When we speak of this book as “solid,” 
however, we use the quality comparatively, for we cannot but 
bear in mind the very paltry character of the whole of the Luther 
literature which was contributed last year by English pens in 
honour of the German Reformer. The work promised by Dr. 
‘Wace was not ready in time for the November festival, and no 
other Englishman who could pretend to be a scholar, historian, 
and theologian felt inspired to stand forward as the colleague of 
Mr. Tupper and Dr. Stoughton. But it must not be forgotten that 
this book, which so brilliantly outshines all its English competitors 
of the same date, is not a translation of Dr. Késtlin’s really im- 
portant contributions to Luther literature, of the two volumes on 
the Reformer's life and writings, or of the two volumes on his 
theology and its historical development. These were works for 
scholars and inquirers, whereas the present book is nothing more 
than a translation of the abrid “Life,” prepared by Dr. 
Kostlin, as he tells us in his short preface, for the service of “ the 
wide circle of what are called educated German readers.” Every- 
body in Germany a few months ago was talking about Luther, 
and it was necessary that the rs should know something 
about The boo to the occasion. It 
parts of hagiography to only a tenth of criticism. It ma 

fairly described long festival to Germans on the feast- 
day of the greatest and most popular of the national heroes. The 
reviewer who complains that such a book is not sufficiently 
critical might as reasonably complain that the sermon of a Roman 
Catholic preacher on the festival of St. Francis de Sales dwells 
too much upon his virtues and too little upon his faults. The 
book does not contain a single verifying reference, and its author 
expressly cautions bis critics that if they want to see the grounds 
on which his statements are based they must turn from this 
sketch to his larger picture, Luther, sein Leben und seine 
Schriften, The failings of the Reformer as a man and a theologian 
are not indeed wholly ignored ; but it quite belongs to the book’s 
“ occasional ” character, in an old sense of that adjective, that the 
failings of the ideal hero of the Germans should be touched with 
an exceedingly tender and sparing hand. The pressure is re- 
markably light in Dr. Késtlin’s handling of the Peasants’ War, as it 
also is in his treatment of the ugliest sore of all—the bigamy of 
Philip of Hesse, which nearly killed Melancthon, and which was 
opposed so vehemently by the courageous but headstrong Nicholas 
von Amsdorf, the “Bishop” of the Lutherans, whom Luther 
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reverenced as his superior, and whom he declared to be a 
“theologian by nature.” It is curious that the most elaborate 
and 1 meee: apology for the part of Luther in this terrible scandal 
should have been composed by an Englishman, Archdeacon Hare, 
and not bya German. In his handling of the conflict with the 
Swiss, Dr. Késtlin does not fail to do justice to Zwingli. 
Throughout the book its “ occasional” character is evident in the 
stress which the author lays upon the national character of his 
hero. The German reverence for Luther is a tradition too deeply 
ingrained to be affected by criticism. For the great mass of 
every people the reverence for the national heroes must of course 
always rest mainly upon tradition. The German reverence for 
Luther differs from that of other nations for their heroes in the 
fact that Luther the Hausvater is as completely the hero of the 
German family as the public Luther is the hero of the German 
nation. A picture of the heroic Luther at Worms, or of the 
militant Luther affixing the theses to the door of the Schlosskirche 
at Wittenberg, is invariably paired with a picture of the domestic 
Luther in the midst of his family. The oe Personne 
from which so great a host of eminent men have proceeded, “ 
sons of the clergy,” is the creation of Luther. . Kdstlin, the 
one German who Iknows most about Luther, has found this 
tradition existing and powerful, and in his abridged Life of the 
national hero has aimed chiefly at showing how ye | the national 
tradition is justified by the facts. That the hold of Luther upon 
the German mind is to be sought in his objective national and 
family character, as the German of the Germans, and not in his 
subjective doctrine, has been keenly eae mee | French critics 
of all It was the 
November by journals so o as the — . 

the Uninarae ‘Indeed, the latter went so far as to propose some~ 
thing like a ground of union, or rather of truce, betwixt Atheistie 
French Republicans and Clericalist French Ultramontanes in theix 
common and nece hatred to Luther as the Germanissi- 
mus Germanorum. “ Every Frenchman,” the Univers said, “ must 
curse Luther.” The war with Bismarck was a war with Luther. 
The “ great revenge” of France against Germany will not only be 
a triumph of the anti-clerical Republic over Bismarck, but a 
triumph of the Pope over Protestantism. Gambetta and Pius IX. 
will rejoice together over it. “The first French army which crosses 
the Rhine,” though it may be full of fanatical anti-clericalists, 
will discern that it is its first duty “to cast down all the statues of 
Luther. The fall of the Protestant Empire and the destruction of 
the heresy of the monk of Wittenberg will be celebrated in the 
‘Te Deum’ sung by the French victors in Berlin.” Dr. Déllinger, 
even when he could still be called a Roman Catholic, could not 
quite free himself from a German’s natural pride in Luther. It is 
not hard to detect this in the biography of the Reformer which he 
contributed a quarter of a century ago to the Freiburg Kirchen- 
lexikon, which he afterwards republished separately under the 
title of Luther, eine Skizze. It was surely a patriotic admiration 
which moved him to call the Reformer “a German man, and 
that man the greatest man of his age.” Itseems to have escaped 
the French critics that Luther, at one crisis of his life, seriously 
thought of seeking a refuge in France. After his escape from 
Augsburg, when Cajetan urged the Elector Frederick to send his 
troublesome subject to Rome, Luther imagined that France would 
be the safest country into which he could flee, because in his 
appeal from the Pope to the Council he had been acting upon the 
famous precedent of the University of Paris. It would have 
been a singular anticipation of the “great revenge” if the French 
had gallicized the German of the Germans. 

Dr. Késtlin’s abridgement can only be of secondary use to 
scholars ; indeed, it is far less useful than the articles which he 
contributed two years to the new edition of the Leipzi 
Realencyclopddie. Weshould have thought that “the wide circle 
of educated German readers” for whom it was compiled ought at 
least to have been supplied with an index, and with dates at the 
head of each page. The author frequently departs from the strict 

ursuit of the order of time, so that he may pursue more conven- 
lently the order of subject. This is always confusing in a biography, 
and it is especially confusing in a biography of Luther, because it is 
important to know at what point in his development of his theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical position, and under what pressure of 
outward circumstances, he made this or that utterance, The 
translation is unusually good, and we rarely detect that we are 
not reading an original English work. There is a touch of affecta- 
tion in the rendering of Cajetan and Bucer into forms so utter] 
novel among us as “ Caietan” and “ Butzer.” Bucer had so m 
to do with England, not wholly to the profit of the English 
Church, that he might at least have been allowed to keep the 
name which has been acclimatized in English history con- 
troversy for more than three hundred years. Besides, Luther 
himself called him Bucer. We recollect one of his ——_ 
men references to “the Bucer” in a letter to 
Briick in 1543 on the Articles of the reforming Archbishop and 
Elector of Kéln, Hermann von Wied—*“ Ich das Klappermaul, 
den Bucer, hier wol spiire ” (Walch, xxi. 486, 487). One of the 
most features of the present is its 
rich supply o' y woodcuts, especially its faithful repro- 
ductions of portraits by Diirer and Cranach, and from other con- 
temporary originals, re are seventeen by Cranach alone. 

A translation of Dr. Késtlin’s abridgment would have been a 
more appropriate contribution to the English celebration of the 
Luther festival, if it had been put under the editorship of a eom- 
potent English’ historian and theclogian. The committee which 
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organized and directed the English celebration was com 
chiefly of men who knew very little indeed about Luther. t it 
‘be. granted that England, like all the rest of the world, owes a 
great deal to Luther. If this be the case, it was surely to be wished 
that a Life of Luther for the use of the English we, 7 should have 
been something more than a lazy translation of a Life of Luther 
‘written expressly for the German people. It should have laid 
‘some stress upon the rejations between Luther and the English 
Saligtis life and after his death. It might have indicated the 
remarkable debts of Luther, during his best period, to the writings 
of the great Englishman, William Occam, A hot English anti- 
‘Lutheran, indignant at what he thought the undue. fuss being 
made about Luther in England, gravely pro’ the publication 
of the controversial book of King Henry a I. against the German 
monk as a profitable antidote. Mr. Spurgeon had the wit to dis- 
cover that most of our own countrymen who took any eager 
in celebrating the Luther festival would have been condemned by 
Luther as heretics; while Luther would have sympathized most, 
ashe “symbolized” most, with those amongst. us who took no 
eager. part in keeping the November feast. A collection of Luther’s 
own sayings about our ancestors, and his criticisms upon our national 
character, which were certainly not founded upon a very exact know- 
ledge, would at least have had the merit of being amusing ; while a 
eatena of English Nonconformists and Separatist condemnations of 
all that was distinctively Lutheran in theology and the doctrine 
of the Sacraments as distinctly “ Popish,” would have been instruc- 
tive and profitable. The one point which distinguishes the 
Lutheran separation from the English Reformation—the relation 
between the reformers and the bishops—is touched upon in Dr. 
Késtlin’s abridgment ; but it is not developed. He is bound by 
the necessities of his position, as well as by the traditions of Ger- 
man Protestantism, to under-estimate its significance. In Luther's 
extraordinary consecration of his friend and disciple, Nicholas von 
Amsdorf, as “ Bishop ” of Naumburg, we may perhaps detect the 
precedent for John Wesley’s equally extraordinary consecration of 
one of his disciples as a “ Bishop.” Luther held that the bishops 
possessed a jus divinum only in the sense in which kings, electoral 
rinces, and the emperor, it—the office had been evolved 
-by the — ot God in His government of the human kind. 
Apostolical succession, other than that which is directly communi- 
cated to every Christian through the Sacrament of Baptism, did 
not a to the episcopate. Luther's doctrine, it must be noted, 
was totally unlike the ordinary Protestant doctrine, which declares 
every “Christian ” to be a anew by virtue of “ conversion.” It is 
impossible in this world to uite sure who is and who is not 
properly “converted,” as the history of Protestant sectarianism, 
ith its ceaseless generation of new sects, has sufficiently proved. 
It may be certain that every Christian is a priest ; but what irre- 
fragable proof is there that this man or that woman is a Christian ? 
Luther's reply is held by all Protestant sectaries to be funda- 
mentally anti-Protestant. He declares baptism to be the sufficient 
proof of Christianity, the ordination to the Christian priesthood. 
f he had logically developed his theory he must have conceded 
the priesthood to women. The clergy, in his view, were simply 
those among the priests who had been elected and set a for 
the special ministry of the word and sacraments. When the 
i of Naumburg died, the Chapter of the Cathedral elected 
their scholarly provost, Johann von Pflug, as his successor. It 
was the custom of the canons to apply for the congé Wélire of the 
Elector, their sovereign, who virtually nominated the new bishop. 
They omitted the ie in this case, on the ground that the 
Elector, Johann Friedrich, had ceased to be a Catholic. The 
Elector rejected their choice, and nominated Nicholas von 
Amsdorf as Bishop of Naumburg and Zeiz, giving as his four 
reasons for the fitness of the appointment that Nicholas von 
vangelical prelate recei e “ Huldigung” o municipal 
council of Naumburg on the 20th of January, 1542, and two da 
later took possession of Zeiz. Luther himself “ consecrated ” 
Amsdorf in the Cathedral with the laying on of hands; and the 
e of the diocese were informed that a true and genuine bishop 
been chosen for them by the sovereign and the estates, in 
union with the , and they were called upon to give their 
consentient “ Amen,” after the example of the Christian people in 
the age of St. Cyprian. The canons of the Cathedral were 
ordered to take the oath of obedience to their new “ Bishop.” 
The Elector prohibited Amsdorf from signing himself, after the 
manner of Catholic bishops, gratia Dei or “von Gottes 
Gnaden.” If any one will take pains, as we have 
taken, to go through all the subsequent letters of Luther to 
Amsdorf during the few years of his “ episcopate,” he will be sur- 
prised at the pertinacity with which the Reformer insisted upon 
treating the “ Bishop” whom he had himself consecrated as his 
ecclesiastical He ly gave title of 
to any preacher who ministered to a congrega-~ 
tions me at the same time he invariably called each of these un- 
consecrated bishops his “brother.” Thus he addressed Bucer in 
1540 as “ Bishop of the Churches of Strassburg ” and his “ beloved 
brother in Christ”; and Lauterbach as “ Priest and Bishop of 


Bishop of Naumburg and the death of the Reformer. In his 
letters to Amsdorf prior to his consecration Luther 


always 


addressed him as his “brother,” but after that event he at once 
began to write to the Evangelical prelate as “the reverend in 
Christ, Lord Nicholas von Amsdorf, Bishop in Naumburg, his 
venerated superior in the Lord.” In 1544 and 1545 Luther 
dropped the surname, addressed Amsdorf simply by his Christian 
name, and began to call him his “father in Christ.” During the 
three last years of his life Luther never failed to address Amsdorf 
in the custo forms used in writing to Catholic bishops. A 
letter on “the day of St. Vitus, 1545,” in which Luther thanks 
his “ reverend father ” for a present of wine, and informs him that 
“Satan had kept him awake all night with the agonies of the 
stone,” is subscribed, “ To the reverend father in God, Nicholas, 
Bishop of Naumburg, our most gracious lord.” The same formula 
is used by Luther in all his later letters to Amsdorf. The 
masterful Wesley differed widely from Luther in this respect, for 
Wesley never allowed his Methodist “‘ Bishop ” to suppose that he 
had elevated him into his own superior by ordaining him to the 
episcopate. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HUTCHINSON.* 


OVERNOR HUTCHINSON played a conspicuous and im- 
portant part in some of the events which preceded the War 
of American Independence. He was most honestly attached to 
the principle of maintaining the connexion between the colonies 
now forming part of the United States and the mother-country, 
and he lost much by his devotion to an unsuccessful cause, In 
all the relations of life his character a mee to have been estim- 
able and blameless. He is further well known by his own History 
of the Colony of Massachusetts. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that his great-grandson should entertain a high respect 
for his memory, and should think it incumbent upon him to edit 
the diary and letters of his ancestor, with a view to the vindica- 
tion of his public conduct—a conduct which is amply recorded in 
history, and which would appear to all impartial readers to stand 
in no want of vindication, and upon the explanation of which 
little or no additional light is now thrown by his zealous de- 
scendant, although he claims to fill an important blank in the 
history of the American Revolution, and a bulky volume has 
been produced by him in his attempt to do so. 

It is indeed sometimes unfortunate when papers and letters have 
been preserved to an inordinate extent in a preceding generation, 
and when the piety of ancestor-worship is displayed in similar 
excess in a succeeding one. It is also to be regretted when the 
laudable desire to do justice to a reputation which is supposed to 
be in need of defence, and to do honour to a worthy progenitor, is 
not accompanied by the literary skill and experience ‘ete to 
make the best use of materials, especially when they are them- 
selves generally deficient in points of novel and salient interest. 

The general facts of the life of Governor Hutchinson are well 
known. He was a native of Boston, a circumstance which tended 
to aggravate his unpopularity when he took part against his 
fellow-colonists. He first came to London as agent for Boston in 
1738. He was for many years a member of the Colonial Chamber in 
Massachusetts, of which he was for three yearsSpeaker. After having 
been for some time on the Colonial Council, he became Lieutenant- 
Governor, and was finally appointed Governor in 1770, having also 
for some time filled the place of Chief Justice, although not a 
regularly trained lawyer. Hutchinson’s name, however, is pro- 
bably most familiar in connection with the once-famous corre- 
spondence which by some means came into the hands of Franklin, 
which was afterwards published, and which led to the proceedings 
which, more than any others, determined Franklin to a course 
of implacable hostility against England, and completely Br an 
end to any hopes of a peaceful solution of the existing difficulties 
between Great Britain and her North American possessions. 

The story is well told by the late Earl Stanhope in his history 
of the period. So far back as in 1765 Hutchinson's 
in Boston was so great that his house was then sacked by a mob, 
a circumstance not likely to improve the friendly nature of his 
relations with his colonial fellow-subjects, and his lack of favour 
in America was shared by his brothers-in-law Andrew, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Peter Oliver, Chief Justice, as well as by his sons, 
to whom some of the unfortunate tea cargoes were — 
The letters in question were written by the Governor and by 
Andrew Oliver to Mr. Thomas Whateley, who had been at one time 
Secretary under Mr. Grenville, and was afterwards Under-Secre- 
tary of State to Lord Suffolk, and whodied in 1772. After Whateley’s 
death these letters passed into the possession of Franklin, at that 
time resident in London as agent for the House of Assembly of 
Massachusetts, and they were transmitted by him to the Speaker of 
that House. They were letters which had not been written in a 
public capacity, although relating to public affairs and tending to 
influence public measures, but which contained nothing which was 
unworthy of the writers as public officials and opponents of 
colonial independence. But they did contain strong and unguarded 
expressions against the opposition 'y in Boston, and certainly 
were never intended for publication. The American view of 
them is, that they were as untrue in their statements as they were 
insidious in their intentions in describing the prevailing discontent 
as due to a factious spirit and intrigues, and in suggesting coercion 
and recourse to military force. 

They were sent by Franklin without disclosing the person from 


* Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Massachusetts, 
Compiled by P.O, Hutchinson. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 
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whom he had received them, accompanied by his statement that 
he had got them under the promise that they should not be gene- 


rally made known or printed, and that they were to be returned to 
him after having been seen only for their private satisfaction by a 
few men of important position, and with the wish that a 
washeonting ould prevail between the mother-country the 
onies, 

It is not surprising that the letters got into wider circulation 
than may have been intended, and that they were ultimately 
printed and published, with the result that a petition was 
sent to England for the dismissal of the writers from the public 
offices held by them. Mr. William Whateley, a surviving brother 
of the recipient of the letters, took the matter up; and suspicion 
fell upon Mr. John Temple, who had been a Commissioner of 
Customs at Boston, and who was a friend of Franklin’s, as the 

rson who had communicated the letters to him. A very savage 

uel took place between these gentlemen, of which full particulars 
are pom in the present volume; and, as he alleged, to prevent 
further bloodshed and i ag 20 Franklin then avowed him- 
self as the person responsible for the publication of the letters ; and 
this brought upon him an application made by the brother in the 
Court of Chancery in respect of his share in the transaction. 

The public and more important part of the matter proceeded to 
the hearing of the Massachusetts petition before the Privy Council, 
which took place on the sk ge January, 1774. Franklin 
was present, and the arguments for the petitioners were feebl 
supported by Dunning and Lee; while, on the other hand, 

edderburn, who appeared as Solicitor-General for the Crown, 
made an effective speech, full of strong remarks and taunts against 
Franklin, such as it was impossible for him to forget or forgive. 
The petition was dismissed. All remaining hopes of reconciliation 
were destroyed by the removal of Franklin from his office of 
Deputy Postmaster-General in America, and the resort to arms 
which had for so long a time been looming in the distance now 
became inevitable. 

In the month of July 1774 Governor Hutchinson came to 
England, and the diary begins, which, although not without 
interest, cannot be said to add anything of value to what was 
already known of the matters of historical moment to which it 
relates. He was naturally much with Lord Dartmouth, the 
Secretary of State, at that time attending to American affairs, 
and on his arrival was almost rapa § introduced’ by him to 
the King. The conversation which passed in a long interview is 
given without abridgment, and exhibits George LI. to some 
advantage. The King approved of the Governor's administration, 
and said that nothing could be more cruel than the treatment he 
had met with in the betraying of his private letters. The 
Governor then named the six persons to whom, as he under- 
stood, the communication of the letter had been limited by Franklin, 
and the King asked many questions showing his minute knowledge 
of persons and events and his desire to get all the information he 
could from his visitor. 

Hutchinson appears to have had access to some of the best 
society in London, and some illustrations of the life and manners 
of the period may be gleaned from his journal. He officially 
attended Lord Dartmouth’s levées, and was frequently at the 
King’s Court, then habitually held on og On Sunday even- 
ings, too, there were receptions at the houses of the Lord 
Chancellor and of Lord Mansfield, as well as by Dr. Heberden, the 
eminent physician,at whose receptions were present bishops and other 
dignitaries of the Church. But the Governor seems to have been a 

in New Englander, with few tastes and of unadorned mind, and 
without that power of graphically describing what is heard and 
seen which is so necessary to give any charm to a regular record 
of the events of daily life. He paid visits in the country, and 
mentions the hours of meals at Lord Townsend’s, in Norfolk, as 
breakfast at eleven, dinner at half-past four, and supper at eleven. 
At another country house, where cards were played in the evening, 
it is said that the mean custom was kept up of making the guests 
pay for the cards used by them. This is followed by the very in- 
telligible remark that vails are generally laid aside, which occasions 
the wonderful inquiry by the editor in a note of “ What does this 
mean?” A still more remarkable note is added in another place, 
in which the excellent Governor says that he preferred Terence’s 
Andria, as seen by him at Westminster School, to some recent 
performances at which he had assisted at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, to which the following information is appended :— 
“ Terence, originally a manumitted slave, was the author of the 
words—‘ homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto.’ His Andria 
is said to have been adapted from Menander,” After attending 
an evening party, the Governor descants on the name of “ rout” 
as having given an unfavourable idea of such meetings in New 
England ; for that nothing can be more moderate, decent, and 

table than such assemblies, 

he opinions expressed in the diary and letters amply confirm 
the fact that in England a very i uate notion was entertained 
of the powers of resistance possessed by the colonies, and of their 
determination to exert them. ‘The preparations for a Southern 
Congress in 1774 are ridiculed, and the strongest belief is stated in 
thé impotence of the colonies to withstand the unanimous will of 
the mother-country to retain them in subjection. Towards the 
end of this year Hutchinson seems to have thought that some re- 
conciliation could be effected by a modified exercise of the suiper- 
intendence of Parliament. But it was tlien too late for oa 
compromise to be accepted. The colonies knew their own adult 


strength, although it was not yet appreciated in England, and 


79h 


were resolved upon securing complete independence; and it is a 
curious coincidence that on the w= day when Hutchinson was 
committing to paper his views of a possible mode of arrangement 
(oth Nov., 1774) the Declaration 

hiladelphia. 


of Rights was issued at. 


The diary is now published down to the end of 1775. It is 
said to have been continued by Governor Hutchinson as far as 
May 1780, and that what remains to be printed, together with the 
further letters of concurrent date, exceeds in bulk all that has been 
given in the present volume. If more should be published, the 
editor proposes adopting a judicious selection, instead of the full 
transcript of the diary and letters which now appears. Such a 
course may be recommended asa very desirable one, for the editor's 
own lamentation over a certain letter’ which he has —, that 
it is a very disappointing one, will probably be extended by most 
of his readers to the greater part of what he has thought it his 
pious and pitiless duty to communicate at full length to the public. 


ARCTIC TRAVEL.* 


J bypemeee: is some cause for regret that Mr. McCormick has not 
exercised more discretion in preparing the diaries of his 
Arctic and Antarctic voyages for the press. In their present sha 
we must confess, there is too — a need of a thorough win- 
nowing and rearrangement of these bulky volumes, whose want of 
uence and method promises fair to baffle the patience and enter- 
prise of the average reader of works of travel. If, in the interests 
of the general public, Mr. McCormick could have enlisted the 
services of some such mysterious agency as is now familiar in 
artistic circles under the name of “a ghost,” we feel he would 
have given his book that chance of success it fairly merits: as it 
is, only enthusiasts in the matter of Polar voyages will, we fear, 
take the pains to study the printed evidence of his travelled career. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of his literary method, 
the author has deserved well at our hands for the numerous re- 
productions of his original sketches of places very rarely illus- 
trated by careful and accurate observers: his very neon, 
panorama of the great volcanic range on the Antarctic coast, o: 
which Mounts Erebus and Terror are the loftiest peaks, being for 
that reason of peculiar interest and value. Indeed, when we take 
into account the great variety of Arctic experience which has fallen 
to the lot of the writer of this book, we cannot but regret that its 
narrative is not characterized by picturesque description and local 
information, as well as by frequent and elaborate illustration. Mr. 
McCormick is a member of the medical service of the English 
navy, and in his official capacity and as a scientific collector and 
investigator has served on no less than three Polar expeditions. 
In 1827 he was of the y who, with Parry as their leader, 
sought the North Pole from the western side of Greenland, 
Twelve years later he sailed in the Erebus, which with its 
famous consort the Terror was under the command of Captain 
Ross, to explore the Southern seas; visiting in three succes- 
sive years that extraordinary barrier of ice and mountain which 
euts off the Antarctic Ocean from a hitherto unexplored con- 
tinent. On the first visit of Ross to this region he f 
and named after his vessels, the splendid peaks of Erebus 
Terror, of whose grand outlines the panoramic sketch before 
alluded to gives an excellent idea. Few sights on our globe can 
be more impressive than Mount Erebus as it towers twelve thou- 
sand feet above the frozen edge of that desolate coast, i 
forth night and day a pillar of smoke and flame into the chill 


gloom. 

On one of these voyages a collision in the night nearly sent the 
Erebus and Terror to the bottom, and the former only escaped 
the one peril to find herself under the lee of an iceberg, whose 
hard, blue sides she almost scraped with her yards—an imminent 
peril from which alone she was saved by the calmness and fine 
seamanship,of her captain. In these years spent in Southern seas 
Mr. McCormick became the friend of Sir John Franklin, then the 
Governor of Tasmania—a friendship which led him to take an active 
interest in the schemes which many years later were set on foot 
for the rescue of that unfortunate adventurer in the Northern 
Arctic circle. Mr. McCormick accompanied the squadron of Sir 
Edward, Belcher, fitted out by the English Government in the 
hope of finding traces of the expedition, and was especi 
eager to conduct a boat apne up Melville Channel, w he 
believed it was most likely Franklin and his comrades might 
have been. Obstacles, however, the nature of which he himself 
relates at considerable length, were created; and he returned to 
England after one abortive, but hazardous, boat journey in a sea 
rapidly closing up with incoming ice. 

As a continaation of the tradition of Arctic adventure and 
heroism, the log of the steamer Jeannette, edited by the wife of 
her gallant commander, Lieutenant De Long, of the United States 
navy, is extremely interesting, The story of a failure—for the 
Jeannette tically failed to get anywhere except on top of an 
ice-floe—the simple, manly narrative, which is the li } 
legacy of Mr. De Long, can scarcely be read with ensileheast 

* Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic and Antarctic Seas. 
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feelings. The Jeannette, better known to Englishmen as the Pan- 
dora, was sold in 1879 to Mr. Gordon Bennett, of New York, 
by her owner, Sir Allen Young, to be employed on an Arctic 
venture which Mr. Bennett was desirous to carry out. This 
venture was instigated by De Long, a brilliant and daring officer, 
who had already greatly distinguished himself in the expedi- 
tion fitted out by the Government of the United States for 
the relief of the Polaris, and who had a ge 8 Deg belief 
that the real route to the Polar seas lay rather through Behring’s 
Straits than by the more old-fashioned courses along the eastern 
and western shores of Greenland. De Long, moreover, was in- 
tensely ambitious to carry the American flag nearer to the North 
Pole than any of the se ana seamen who had preceded him, 
and it was his hope to e, if possible, at any hazard, some 
important discovery. In Mr. Bennett he met a generous patron, 
who cheerfully undertook the formidable charges of his scheme, and 
started him on his voyage admirably found, so far as foresight 
could _— where so much was inevitably unforeseen. The ship 
sailed from San Francisco in July 1879; and, after a brief space 
of sailing in the Arctic seas, found. herself beset in pack-ice. For 
nearly two years the luckless vessel and her crew were held fast 
in the floe, drifting helplessly north, west, south, and east as the 
wind impelled the ice. 

The daily record of De Long's log reveals the weariness of 
these tedious months of inactivity; the strain on the Captain 
himself of a responsibility almost too heavy to be borne, yet 
obviously borne with manly and cheerful reg ody the hourly 
perils from the recurring disturbances of the ice; the chafing dis- 
appointment of frustrated plans. The terror of such an Arctic 
captivity would appear from this narrative to be of a singularly 
strange and awe-inspiring kind. During the summer months, 
when there is comparatively little or no disturbance of the ice, 
the senses of sight and hearing are —* by the prospect 
of a boundless plain, heaped with tumbled ice-hills, and the 
universal stillness of the frozen waste; but, with the approach 
of winter, the ice is all activity, the air is filled with a tumult 
of shrieks and explosions, an the noise of incessant rending 
and grinding; huge masses of solid ice, forced upwards by the 
enormous strain beneath, are shot with a hideous din on the 
surface of the floe ; the floes themselves of a sudden cleave asunder, 
and then, coming together with a stupendous crash, hurl their 
shattered edges into the air. In such scenes, with the knowledge 
that at any moment the ice on which they were cradled might 
| ah oegoney them and engulf their vessel, eager for the pack to 

lve and give them a chance of release, the crew and their 
officers patiently awaited the issus. At last, in June 1881, the 
crisiscame—the ice parted, and catching the Jeannette in its grip, 
eo crushed her frame that she sank after a few hours. 

But one thing remained to the sailors, and that was to seek as 
best they might the Siberian shore. Thanks to the care of their 
Officers, little sickness had occurred on the Jeannette, and the 

y started in good health to drag their boats and sledges over 
the ice. The task was stupendous; the ice was one succession 
of piled-up barriers, intersected by open waterways. On some days, 
after hours of effort, the advance was little more than a mile, 
rarely more than four a day. At the end of eighty days they 
reached the open sea, and hoped for safety. But, as they sailed 
for the estuary of the Leva, a storm separated their boats, and 
driven to various points on the coast, they were scattered, never 
again to joincompany. De Long, with those in his boat, landed 
in the delta of the Lena, only to perish miserably of famine in its 
trackless wastes; one boat, under the care of the ship’s engineer, 
Mr. Melville, had the fortune to be driven to the West, and to 
chance on a native settlement; a third boat and its crew are pre- 
sumed to have been lost at sea, no traces of it or its occupants 
having been met with by the relief parties, which searched every 
corner of that coast in the course of the subsequent year. The 
immense sufferings of De Long and his men appear from the daily 
entries in his diary. Their health had grievously suffered from 
their week’s exposure in the open boats after quitting the ice- 
floe. One of the men was so enfeebled that rapid progress 
was impossible, and their eupply of food had fallen so short 
that the speedy discovery of human dwellings was a matter of 
life and death. To add to their difficulties, they were misled by 
their maps, which proved useless in a district whose features 
varied yearly with the floods that hold it submerged for sit months 
at a time, and their expectations were raised only to be rudely 
demolished by the belief that they should quickly come to a settle- 
ment where they might obtain shelter and food. Each day brought 
fresh disappointment and diminished strength to the vnfortunate 
wanderers, An entry in De Long's journal, dated 20th September, 
1881, helps us to realize the hardships they endured. 

I found our was terribly slow. Every one of us seems to have 
lost all feeling in his toes, and some of us even half-way up the feet. That 
terrible week in the boat has done us great injury. . . . I ordered tea made 
and mican served out. We opened our last can (forty-five pounds), 
and in order to make it hold out, 1 so cut it that it must suffice for four 
days’ food. Then we are at the end of our provisions, and must eat the 
»- Eiery Providence sends something in our way. When the dog is 
ea’ 


——? 

I was much impressed and derive great encouragement from an accident 
of last Sunday. Our Bible got pe wet, and I had to read the epistle 
and gospel out of my Prayer-book. According to my rough calculation, 
it was Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, and the gospel contained some 
promises which seemed peculiarly adapted to our condition. 


The words that cheered this brave officer were the great and in- 
spiring advice, “ Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, 


or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your body what ye shall 
ut on. 
. But, despite all efforts to reach a place of security, Mr. De 
Long was overmastered by the terrible obstacles in his path. 
With the horrors of the Siberian winter beginning, all food gone, 
and his men reduced to death’s door, he was forced at last to cease 
his tardy progress, and send forward two of his strongest followers 
to search for help. The story of their efforts, and want of success 
to relieve in time their Captain and comrades, is simply told by 
Mrs. De Long in these pages. Relief when it came was weeks too 
late ; the last feeble entry in De Long's diary fixes the date of his 
death on or about October 30. It was not until the followi 
March that Mr. Melville, whose determination, great courage, an 
intelligence are very manifest, discovered the bodies of his friends 
buried in the snow on the river-bank, and was able to remove them 
= os secure place overlooking the great river-bed of the Lena for 
urial, 

It is only necessary to add that these pages contain something 
more than a mere chronicle of human disappointment and dis- 
comfiture. De Long was an observant and — student 
of the regions in which he so long remained an unwilling prisoner, 
and he has left us the full result of his experience. Like most 
who come into contact with realities, he grew deeply sceptical 
of the truth of many of the accepted doctrines relative to the 
Polar seas, and seems to have had good reason. The 
paration of this book for the press must, we feel, have been for 
Mrs. De Long a labour of love. Much praise is none the less due 
to her for the care and precision with which she has carried out 
her task. Probably no better memorial of the brave sailor who 
led the crew of the Jeannette could be found than the simple 
story which is now laid before the public. It is one of the few 
satisfactory features of this sad story that Mr. Melville and Mr. 
Danevhauer, who were able and brave in support of their Captain 
in all his trials, are still living to testify to the heroism and steady 
discipline of those who have perished, and perhaps to give us at 
some future time the result of their observations and experience 
in Arctic seas. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


HE reviewer of novels, in the exercise of his harmless neces- 
sary calling, is constrained to sympathize (or the reverse) 
with a great many ideals and ambitions, and to bow down and 
worship (or the reverse) before a great many t of hero and 
heroine. Fresh from the achievements of Ouida’s gorgeous mind, 
he must go forth and disport himself among the innocent creations 
of Miss Yonge. Scarce he put by the tempestuous blandish- 
ments of Miss Broughton ere he must make himself all ear and 
intelligence for the temperate and delicate siren-strains of Mr. 
Henry James. After a cruise under the Jolly Roger with Ben 
Gunn and Long John Silver, he must exalt his intellect to the level 
of the inhuman originality, the cryptogamic brilliance, the un- 
natural novelty and freshness of the author of the Tragic 
Comedians and the epic of Sir Willoughby Patterne. It is written 
that variety is charming; but to him satiated with change, de- 
bauched as Mr. Venus was by incessant intercourse with “ human 
warious,” the adage is a trifle pointless and misleading. Probably 
it is so to the humble rag-and-bone man and the nobler dealer in 
marine stores, and for much the same reason. For of course there 
is variety and variety ; that of the British Museum and that of 
Boflin’s Bower, the Shakspearian species and the species developed 
from Mudie’s, Equally, of course, the one is not the other, and 
between the Shakspearian and the Mudiesque there is a great gulf 
fixed. To a the subject further were a task invidious and 
fraught with peril. To say that the reviewer of novels is acquainted 
with the Shakspearian ies by reputation only is to say 
everything. To note that in the present batch of novels the heroic 
interest is supplied by a model Atheist, a lovely female journalist, 
a “ high-toned ” American widow, a ditto ditto widower, a proud 
and desperate idiot, some very natural and pleasing children, an 
artful and eccentric murderer, a gifted but repentant Nibilist, a 
choice selection of maids and matrons of extraordinary beauty 
and accomplishments, a noble parson, and a brother so sweet and 
self-sacrificing as to be almost unique in fiction, is to explain the 
origin of these preliminary reflections, if not to excuse their 
temper. 

In We Two the author of Donovan, still harping on the right of 
man to disbelieve as he lists, tells us the story of Raeburn, the 
Atheist, and his valiant little daughter Erica. Raeburn is a 
model of his kind. He is “ very tall,” and of “ remarkably benign 
aspect”; he has a “grand head ”; he is “ middle-aged, yet vener- 
able,” or rather “ devotional-looking” ; and he is “ pervaded” by 
“a certain majesty of calmness,” which seems “ hardly suited to his 
character of public agitator.” So much for his outer man. Moral! 
and mentally he is an epitome of all the virtues. He edits the J 
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breaker, it is true; but he is admirably eloquent, laborious as the 
ant of fable, generous, high-minded, brave as Bayard, intellectual 
as George Eliot, sincere as Danton, tic as Mesmer, liberal 
as Pangloss, the Luther of Freethought, the heroic infidel, a combi- 
nation of all that is noble in man and lecturer, saint and journalist, 
martyr and agitator—Beales and Grandison and Spinoza rolled 
into one, in short, and somehow failing to “ come off.” Raeburn, 
it need hardly be said, is the object of dreadful persecutions. 
Religious soap-boilers libel him, as he is an Atheist juries cut 
down his damages to the lowest possible figure; Christian mobs 
unite to tear his coat, and break his head, and roll him in the 
mud ; pe backbite and slander him, and nonconforming M.P.'s 
“in holy horror and pious grief” denounce him in the House and 
out of it as a monster in human form; and all the while he pursues 
his noble’ way—preaching and teaching, lecturing and giving, 
writing articles in the Zdol-breaker and vanquishing his enemies in 
—_ debate, like a good unwearied Titan. For a long while 

ica—a charming young person—accepts his principles for gospel. 
At last, however, an admirable (but shadowy) clergyman of the 
Fstablished Church compels her—rather vaguely, it is true—to 
own herself mistaken; and in the end, after a certain amount of 
illness and some study of the Greek Testament, she is bap- 
tized and becomes a leader-writer in the Daily Review. All the 
same she refuses to leave her father; and when the clergy- 
man’s son, a noble young doctor of medicine, proposes mar- 
riage, she rejects his suit, and goes back to her leaders and her 
household s in the most devoted fashion imaginable. Natur- 
ally, though, Miss Lyall is not content with that. Her story 
would be incomplete and her argument futile if Erica remained 
unmarried and burn escaped martyrdom: and in due course 
both these consummations are achieved. Raeburn is beaten to 
death by a mob of ardent but unpractical Christians; and Erica 
has nothing to do but wed her medical man and be happy. To 
this complexion she comes; and so, with a novel and satisfying 
translation of a particular verse in the Greek Testament, her 
gy eye It is far from exciting; indeed it is barely interest- 
ing. ' But it is carefully written; it is paved with good intentions; 
and such dissatisfaction as it inspires is tempered with a certain 


: The story of An Open Foe is based in some measure on a 


situation in Bulwer's Night and Morning. In that novel, Philip, 
tne stern and haughty hero, loses sight of his younger brother 
Sidney, and comes upon him years after as somebody's adopted 
son, and his own rival (if we remember aright) for somebody 
else’s heart and hand. In An Open Foe the hero, a young man 
whose “ fine dark eyes” look “ scornfully and stormily out upon 
the world,” is bereft at a blow of his wife and his infant boy, and 
years after finds the latter (the lady is dead) moving in society as 
the adopted (and illegitimate) son of a near relative of his, and 
a suitor for the good graces of his own niece. This impertinence 
he resents so bitterly that the offspring runs away to Russia, 
develops a consumption, and is at death’s door before his 
parent's eyes are opened to the truth; so that the inevitable 
recognition and reconciliation come too late, and there is a 
funeral instead of a wedding, and a lifelong remorse in place 
of a lifelong happiness. This, however, is not brought about 
without a tremendous expenditure of intrigue, the introduction of 
a crowd of more or less uncommon personages, and the inven- 
tion or adeption of a world of romantic and lovely names— 
Gaston Ravenscroft, Olivia and Felicia ditto, Vera de Lusignan, 
Maurice Guyon (afterwards Count Zaranoff), Adrian Longmere, 
Iima von Léwenstein, Lancelot Aylmer, Anna Strolenski, and 
others from the same noble mint. Of Gaston Ravenscroft, the 
hero, we have already spoken; his it is to marry his mother’s 
maid to begin with, to be the death of his own son, to behave (for 
leve of Vera de Lusignan) with the blackest treachery towards his 
rival Maurice Guyon, aud finally, a penitent man, to fling awa 

his life somewhere in Asia Minor in rescue of an aged Arab’s 
only child. His mother, the Baroness Waldstein (who seems to 
have something in common with the lady who married Tom 
Tusher), is the viilain of the story ; she lies, she cogs, she paints 
and powders, she writes anonymous letters, she ruins Gaston 
by separating him from his wife and babe, and she comports 
herself generally like the bold, bad woman she is. Vera de 
Lasignan, again, begins on the boards of a twopenny theatre, and 
ends—after witching the world with noble vocalization, breaking 
Gaston's heart, and well nigh being the death of Maurice Guyon— 
as the Countess Zaranoff, “radiant in ber white lace and diamonds,” 
a queen of soft society in St. Petersburg. As for Maurice, he is 
count, conspirator, fiddler, victim, hero, repentant Nihilist, and 
favoured official turn and turn about; the mind reels in the con- 
templation of his innumerable metempsychoses ; and it is with an 
aching head and a sigh of relief that one takes one’s last look at 
him, “ somewhat older and graver looking ” and “ with a brilliant 
array of orders upon his uniform,” and reflects that his meta- 
—— are over and done, and the need and opportunity of 
“lightning changes” for ever departed. It is the same with all 
the other personages of the story. Their vivacity is extraordinary ; 
nothing — with them but the panda | ; they shift, they 
veer, they mble, they change sides, they are generally antic 


and surprising, to an extent unparalleled in fiction. “To think of 
a whirlwind, though ’twere in a whirlwind, were a case of more 
steady contemplation, a very tranquillity of mind and mansion.” 
With which fine simile of Mr. Mirabel’s we crave to take leave of 
them, amusing as they are. 

Mr. Lathrop’s contribution to literature is a study of character — 


and morals and manners in modern America. The scene of it is 
a fashionable watering-place ; the personages are all fashionable, all 
“ bright,” all more or less highly civilized, all good at conversa-- 
tion, and all, or nearly all, eer self-conscious ; the story 
is one of high-toned love and delicate and refined revenge; and 
the cleverness with which the book is written, the skill with 
which its characters are drawn, the neatness, the self-restraiat, 
the reticence and dexterity apparent in its every page, are all of the 
newest type—in short, are fashionable and modern and American 
likewise. Eugene Oliphant is a widower of seven-and-forty 
years; Octavia Gifford is an exquisite widow. Eugene becomes 
enamoured of Octavia, but Octavia is yet in love with her dead 
husband. It pleases her to believe that she has been his one heroine, 
and that to none save her has the defunct ever whispered matrimony 
or affection. It so happens, however (“ Ainsi va le monde ici-bas ! ”), 
that on this particular point the late Gifford has been by no means 
all the delicate fancy of his relict paints him, Years before they 
met he has offered marriage by letter in the most glowing terms; 
what is more, he has been refused; what is more still, the Cruel 
Fair is the lady who afterwards becomes Mrs, Eugene Oliphant. 
By the merest chance in the world our hapless widower discovers 
the dead man’s letter ; he reads it, puts it in his pocket, hangs up 
his coat on a public hook, and more or less forgets all about it. 
Then through all the length and breadth of Newport it is suddenly 
whispered that the fair Octavia is tremendously mistaken, and is 
wearing the willow for an illusion, Octavia traces the report to 
Oliphant (of course the letter has been taken from his pocket b 
his host, and by him communicated to the Powers of Air), an 
insists on seeing the document. No sooner has she read it than 
she goes wild with wrath, and determines to be revenged. She 
makes Oliphant love her; she encourages him to propose; and 
when he does propose, she refuses him in such terms as show that 
she resents his late wife's influence, and that she is bent on re- 
venging upon him the bitterness inflicted years before on her own 
dead husband. So much spiritual corruption is more than Oliphant 
can stand. He retreats to New York with a broken heart; and 
in due course Octavia repents herself of her crime, and recalls him 
to Newport. He sets sail accordingly ; but the ship takes fire, 
and Oliphant, abandoning a piece of wreck he has secured to a 
poor creature who cannot swim, goes quietly under, and departs 
this life. He prefers extinction to Octavia Gifford, like the good 
fellow he is. Octavia at once goes into complete mourning— 
“never to be abandoned ”—and sets to work to care for the late 
Oliphant as she had cared for the defunct Gifford. That a creature 
so cankered with refinement, so ruined with self-consciousness and 
the Fine Shades, should be capable, as Mr. Lathrop hints she is, of 
the higher and nobler form of love, is, to say the least of it, matter 
for argument. But there is no doubt that she is not worth 
making a heroine of, and that to ask us to pity and respect her is 
false sentiment and false art alike. This is what Mr. Lathrop has 
done ; and, cleverly as he has done it, there are few, we take it, 
who will applaud his mistake, and fewer still who will not wish 
that he h towed his abundant cleverness on the presentment 
of emotions a little less inhuman and artificial and tragedy a little 
less contemptible and unsound. 


The Leavenworth Case is a very creditable imitation of Gaboriau. 
The characters are the merest puppets; the style is pretentious 
and artiticial; the motives and results are debatable enough. But 
the plot is admirably ingenious, and the mystery is not onl 
excellently contrived, ut excellently maintained. You start wi 
an inexplicable murder; your suspicions are turned on some three 
or four potential culprits in succession; you are handed over to an 
artist in detection, and made to believe him a bungler; and in the 
end you discover that you have had the criminal in your mind's 
eye all along, only the author has been too clever for you, and bas 
sent your wits out hunting along all sorts of false trails, and made 
an ass of you from first to last. That is all that need be said of 
the book in this place. It is only a story; but it is so neat and 
dexterous and ingenious, and its merits are otherwise so incon- 
siderable, that to discuss it at greater length would be unfair. 


The story of Tip Cat is the stery of two girl children and their 
admirable big brother Dick. They are reared in affluence (as the 
penny novelist hath it), and by a will that is never signed they are 
devoted to misery. But Dick is a good fellow, and a true. He 
takes his burden on his shoulders; he works, he pinches, he saves ; 
and in the end he is rewarded as he deserves. He is Tip Cat's 
neighbour; and to Tip Cat, otherwise Tipton Cathcart, he becomes 
as a son, for reasons which shall not here be specified. How every- 
body falls ill of scarlet fever; how justice is done on the Wicked 
Uncle (who in this case isan Aunt), and Dick and his bairns become 

rospective heirs to immense wealth; how Dick foregathers with 
Kis old sweetheart Kathie Dumbleton, and, after some sweet 
and natural love-making, is constrained to take her for the asking, 
and be happy in spite of himself; and how Tip Cat, from being a 
misanthrope and an ass, becomes the best and dearest of men—all 
these things are set down in the book itself, and shall be told by 
the book or not at all. It is, no doubt, idyllic and improbable ; 
bu* that is nothing. It is natural and human, and may be read 
with pleasure from first line to last; and that is something. Of 
how little can so much be said! of how few, books or book- 
mekers, can it be proclaimed that what they have done is not 
enough, and that we want to hear more of them! 
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THE UNITY OF NATURE.* 


the same earnestness of religious conviction and the same 
breadth and acumen of philosophical thought the line of argu- 
ment which stamped his Reign of Law as one of the most 
 . contributions to the theistic philosophy of the day. 

the face of the materialistic or agnostic tendencies cha- 
racteristic of so much of the spirit of modern science, he boldly 
takes his stand upon the older ground of an originating and over- 
ruling Mind oe in nature. He is able to discern a true 
and definite design or teleological . to which is due the unity 
which he makes it his task to demonstrate as the law of the 
cosmos or entire system of the universe, to be seen in the domain 
of nature, in all organized beings, and above all in man, whose 
mind stands in closest relation to the supreme and primary Intelli- 
gence. A master, on the one hand, of the processes and results 
which observational science has made sure, and, on the other 
hand, accepting without misgiving or reserve the fundamental 
doctrines of religion as of divine authority and inspiration, he 
shows himself eminently qualified to hold the balance between the 
claims of science and of theism, and to vindicate that unity and 
harmony in the whole domain of thought which he views as the 
goal of all well-directed speculation. The barriers which have 
too often been held to separate the provinces of science and 
theology will, he maintains, disappear as the facts upon which they 
respectively rest for their authority are seen in their true nature 
and their mutual bearings, and not a few of the problems which 
lie deepest in our intellectual and moral consciousness, and which 
most perplex us in our efforts after truth, will be found soluble 
in the light of the Unity of Nature. 

The unity of nature in the physical sense is not so much a 
matter of experience as of instinct or intuition which we bring 
to our experience. It is bound up with our impressions of 
the unfailing connexion between cause and effect. Whatever 
science may have done or may be doing to confirm or illustrate it, 
science, in the modern acceptation of the term, did not give rise to 
this conviction. Though some may hold theology to have had 
somewhat to do with its origination, we can scarcely doubt that 
the idea of the unity of nature preceded the idea of the unity of 
God ; monotheism, however early we may conceive it to have its 
place in the history of human belief, being but the form in which 
that earlier idea became embodied. But what do we mean, asks 
the Duke, by unity? In what sense can we say that an infinite 
number of things are nevertheless one? In seeking for the unity 
of nature we must beware lest, instead of extending our knowledge, 
we narrow and confuse it. Does knowledge, as some maintain, 
consist in the perception of differences? Not so, es our author, 
but rather in the perception of relations; and the relations or 
aspects which things assume to our minds rise in an ascending 
scale according to the fulness of our knowledge and to the develop- 
ment of those intellectual faculties of ours by which alone the 
higher relations of things can be perceived. One sign of unity is 
evinced in the ties whereby this world of ours is bound to the 
other worlds around it. The earth is part of the mechanism of 
the heavens. Nor do the force or forces by which that mechanism 
is governed prevail in our own solar system alone, but, there is 
reason to believe, throughout all space. The revelations of solar 
physics establish an identity, not only in the materials which 
make up the sun and its planets and all cosmical bodies, but in the 
more subtle agencies by which matter is regulated. Gravitation 
is one agency which brings home to us the unity of the conditions 
which prevail throughout the cosmos. Light, heat, magnetism, 
electricity—whether considered as separate agencies oras so many 
modes of the gravitational force—are further links in the chain of 
mea causation by which the universe is kept together. What 

called the transmutation of forces, so far from implying a rupture 
of this unity, is but a way of manifesting it, leading up to the 
conception of the possible ultimate identity of every variety of 
force. What then is needed is a higher than physical or mechanical 
unity :-— 

Thus every step in the progress of science which tends to reduce all 
Organisms to one and the same set of elementary substances, or to one and 
the same initial structure, only adds to the certainty with which we con- 
elude that it is upon something else than composition, and upon something 
else than structure, that those vast differences ultimately depend which 
separate so widely between living things in rank, in function, and in 
power. And although we cannot tell what that something is—although 
8cience does not as yet even tend to explain what the directive agencies are 
or how they work—one thing, at least, is plain: that if a very few elemen- 

substances can enter into an untold variety of combinations, and b: 
virtue of this variety can be made to play a vast variety of parts, this 
result can only be attained by a system of mutual adjustments as immense 
as the variety it produces, as minute as the differences on which it depends, 
and as centralized in direction as the order and harmony of its results. 
And so we come to understand that the unity which we see in Nature is 
that kind of unity which the Mind recognizes as the result of operations 
similar to its own—not a unity which consists in mere sameness of 
material, or in mere identity of composition, or in mere uniformity of 
structure, but a unity which consists in the subordination of all these to 
similar aims and to similar principles of action—that is to say, in like 
methods of yoking a few elementary forces to the discharge of special 
functions, anl to the production, by adjustment, of one harmonious Whole. 

The argument for the manifestation of mind in nature is carried 
further into the realm of organic life, significant points being made 
of the structure, habits, and instincts of the lower animals. Here 


* The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argyll, Author of “The 
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his loving and persistent study of living things enables the Duke 
finan hie of ience a number of illustra- 
tions logically appropriate and of singular beauty. By way of 
frontispiece to his boo he gives us a woodcut of that rare and 
unique species of British Firds, the little dipper or water-ousel 
(Cinclus aquaticus), which without the assistance of webbed feet 
has extraordinary powers of swimming and diving. A nestling of 
this species half-fledged, stumbling into a pool in an agony of sudden 
fright, has been seen by him to wake up on the instant to a sense 
of its hereditary powers, diving down with all the facility of its 
a and giving in the action of its wings a beautiful ex- 

ibition of the double progression in two very different elements 
which is peculiar to the wings of most on birds. The same 
instinctive powers have been observed by him in the young 
of the Dun-diver, or female of the red-breasted Merganser 
(Mergus serrator), To withdraw pursuit from her young he 
has watched the common wild-duck (Anas boschus) simulating, 
in a manner suggestive of the highest art of the stage, the 
flutterings and cries of a wounded bird. A still more striking 
effect of mimicry has been observed by him when in the Riviera 
in winter-time. A beautiful moth, with wings of light and 
dark chocolate brown, the margins of a lustrous yellow like a 
brilliant gleam of light, on a sudden alarm gave its wings a violent 
jerk and instantly became invisible, assuming the hue of the 
withered and crumpled leaves of a deep blackish brown, by which 
the interstices of the broken clods around were filled. By the 
exertion of ial muscles the splendid margins of the wi 
were somehow folded up, reverted, and hidden from sight. . 
none of these cases was there the possibility of imitation. The 
experience or tabula rasa school of philosophy must confess itself 
bafiied. Powers such as these were derived from progenitors 
through faculty, confirmed habit,and hereditary transmission, They 
have become organized in the race. Are such animals then to be 
called mere machines? ‘There is surely visible here the operation 
of mind, which is in no sense part of the machinery. Whatever 
is done is done in virtue of construction, itself due to a mind 
which has designed it for the exhibition of certain powers and the 
performance of certain functions. Is there any light in the theory 
that animals are mere automata? Was the young dipper a diving 
machine? In the knowledge and the resources of mind which are 
shown in the instinctive motions we have spoken of, there is the re- 
flection of some agency and some intelligence which is outside the 
creatures which exhibit them. It is by the attributes of mind that 
they are guided—by fear, or by desire, or by affection, or by mental 
impulses which go straight to the results of reasoning without its 
processes. In the work assigned to and done by them we behold in 
various measures the qualities which we recognize in ourselves, as 
the faculties of sensation, of consciousness, and of will. 

Still less is the theory of automatism to be accepted as the ex- 
planation of human action. That man’s powers of intellect and 
will, because connected with an organic apparatus, are no more 
than necessary results of physical structure is, the Duke argues, a 
mere confusion of thought. At the most this union of the mental 
operations with the brain, the precise nature and limits of which are 
unknown to us, is but a further instance of that adjusted harmony 
which has been established between instinct the truths of 
nature. It reveals the strong physical foundations upon which 
the truthfulness of reason rests; but it in no wise detracts from 
the integrity or the spontaneity of the human intellect and the 
human will. And when we on to the conception of an order 
of being and a range of mind above ourselves, are we to be told 
that all such ideas are imaginary, that all we know is pheno- 
menal, not real, that our conceptions of creation and a Creator 
are sheer eae that it is our own shadow we 
are chasing, a mere bigger image of ourselves to which we 
are always bowing down? Against ee the Duke 
justly protests as a misleading phrase. The true etymological 
expression for the idea should be anthropopsychism, not ‘‘ man- 
formism,” but “ man-soulism,” the proposition really involved being 
that there is no mind in nature having any relation or similitude 
with our own. Against this agnostic position the Duke claims the 
argument of anthropopsychism itself, in proof of identity between 
mind in nature and mind in man. In virtue of this common attribute, 
man isa part of nature, and no artificial distinctions can separate 
him from it. And yet in another sense it is true that man is above 
nature, outside of it; and in this aspect he is the very type and 
image of the supernatural, so far as creatures, such as we know 
ourselves to be, can image the High and the Holy One that 
inhabiteth eternity. To exclude from nature, as they fain would, 
all that is called supernatural, philosophers must first exclude man 
himself. Nor are the ideas of a design in nature to be any more 
easily set aside. Witness the of evolutionists them- 
selves, as when Mr. Darwin of ial contrivance” or 
of the “final purpose” of the several movements in plants, and 
Dr. Tyndall emphasizes the “ continued effort of animated nature 
to improve its conditions and to raise itself to a loftier level.” 
Such language involves, the Duke urges, far more than a tissue of 
metaphors ; somewhat beyond the picturesque absurdity that nature 
abhorsavacuum. It becomes a definite, if involuntary, ascription 
m4 philosophy to nature of the highest attributes of mind. Even 
the principle of adjustment in Mr. Herbert Spencer's definition of 
life is claimed by the Duke as a purely anthropopsychic con- 
ception ; as is also Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Eternal not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness.” Making for something is, he 
reasons, a purely human image, involving the elements of will 
and action analogous to those we are conscious of in ourselves. 
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The testimony of human speech, the sure record of the dee 
metaphysical truths, comes in to confirm what physical toe 
vital organism and the conscious working of the intellect pro- 
claim as to the unity of nature originating in the absolute oneness 
of a creative mind. 

With equal candour and cogency of reasoning, the Dune ad- 
dresses himself to the objections and anomalies which stand in the 
way of an immediate recognition of unity in nature. Foremost 
amongst these is, of course, the perennial difficulty of the exist- 
ence of evil in a world which, by the hypothesis, is the work 
of an originating and all-controlling mind, the essential attributes 
of which are goodness and love. Now it is especially, if not 
wholly, in man that moral evil can be said to exist ; tor such evil as 
consists in pain and cruelty, and consequently extends its sway to 
the lower animal creation, is to be estimated by a physical rather 
than a moral standard. How, then, are we to reconcile the corrup- 
tion of human character with that law which it has been sought 
to prove universal in creation; the law under which every 
creature has been produced, not only with appropriate powers, but 
with appropriate instincts and intuitive perceptions for the use 
and regulation of those powers? How comes it that those 
instincts have in man not only been liable to fail, but seem to have 
acquired an ineradicable tendency to become perverted? Great 
as is this mystery, it is a lesser mystery, the Duke would have the 
evolutionist allow, than that which must needs attach to the 
original birth or creation of any creature like man in the condition 
of an utter savage. It is a lesser mystery because it is of the 
essence of a being above the bestial state, whose will is compara- 
tively free, that he should be able to deviate from his appointed 
patb. Among the lower animals obedience has always been a neces- 
sity. In man it has been raised to the dignity of aduty. The very 
elevation of his nature is inseparable from the possibility of a fall. 
But forthe possibility of evil there would be no possibility of virtue. 
Thus in the existence of vice we have a witness against the theo 
of automatism. It shows that the law of life is not that unbend- 
ing mechanical necessity which the materialist would have it 
to be. The mystery of his present corrupt state is shifted from 
man’s vy oon endowments and gifts to the use he has himself 
made of them. As the question of the origin of religion is merged 
and lost in the question of the origin of man, so that other ques- 
tion how his morals and his religion came to be corrupted becomes 
intelligible only on the supposition of wilful disobedience, with all 
its tendencies and consequences, having become inherited and 
organized in the race. In this formula of expression the Duke 
does not fail to note a scientific explanation of what is called in 
theological language original sin. ‘The law of heredity, though, 
like the law of natural selection, it cannot account for the origin 
of organic instincts of any kind, can, and in some degree 
does, account for the perversion of those instincts. It is not 
their use but their abuse that calls for explanation, and man, 
the sole exception to the order and reasonableness of creation, 


must seek in his own unruly will the source of that cor-| We ( 
ruption which is an nun te the unity of nature, and at from them represented the whole opinion of the writers ; whereas, 


variance with all that is intelligible in its order and reasonable 


in its law. In reason and in religion, as in morals, we may view | 


without dismay the like tendencies to corruption and degradation ; 
the potential energies in man working downwards rather than 
upwards ; and it being a great natural law that every tendency of 
thought, whether in a wrong or a right direction, is prone to 
become inherited and organized in the race. Yet is there room 
for remedy in a system wherein the disorder is seen to be an 
anomaly and an exception. There is comfort in the thought that, 
in proportion as our higher faculties find expansion, and the whole 
of our nature proves faithful to its intimations, the great anomaly 
which man’s rebellion has introduced into the general order will 
ae, the final result being that harmony and that unity to 
which nature points as its essential and ultimate law. 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT MR. IRVING." 


anes are three or four biographies of David Garrick, two or 
three of Edmund Kean, four of Junius Brutus Booth, three 
of Edwin Forrest; but Mr. Henry Irving bids fair to surpass all 
his illustrious predecessors in the number of his biographers, as he 
has already surpassed most of them in the amount of interest and 
attention attracted from his contemporaries. In reality David 
Garrick and William Charles Macready are almost the only 
English actors whose position is at all comparable to Mr. Irving's ; 
for only Garrick, Macready, and Mr. Irving have been at the same 
time the chief English tragedian and the manager of one of the two 
or three chief theatres of England. Garrick’s really unique posi- 
tion was due, in great measure at least, to his talent as a writer, 
and to his extraordinary social gifts. Macready, with a stronger 
cheracter and a less flexible histrionic faculty, fell on dark days, 
when the drama had been distanced in the race for popularity. 
Mr. Irving has fortunately come in the nick of time, and he has 
had the high intelligence to make himself the central figure of the 
recent revival of interest in the histrionie art. His visit to 
America has been an event of far greater social importance—in 


both countries—than the visits of George Frederick Cooke, of 


* Henry Irving in England and America, 1883-84. By Frederic Daly. 
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Edmund Kean, or of William Charles Macready. Their expedi- 
tions to America were, in the main, mmeuits and they came 
home laden with laurels and dollars, But Mr. Irving's success as 
he swept through America with the Lyceum company was other 
than theirs and greater. They went as individuals and as actors 
only. Mr, Irving went as a manager as well as an actor, and 
his success as an actor was doubled by his success as a manager. 
This double success was complete and emphatic and indisputable 
It is with great regret, therefore, that we detect in the chapters of 
Mr. Daly's biography devoted to Mr. Irving's performances in 
America a tone of controversy, as though the author thought it 
needful to cry aloud on the housetop that the trip was a success 
and not a failure, whatever cavilling critics might say or do. 
This argumentative iteration is likely to produce in England an 
effect certainly not intended by Mr. Daly; it is likely to cause a 
suspicion that Mr. Daly is defending, or at least trying to den 
a failure. Mr. Daly is like the Katydid, as Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has invebed: that melodious insect— 
.Thou say’st an indisputed 
In pos. a 
The readers of Mr. Bret Harte’s Gentleman of La Porte may 
recall a character in this story so given to opposition, and so per- 
versely prone to take the other side, that he was wont to lie 
uwake at night to contradict the Katydids. Now, this is just 
the frame of mind the perusal of Mr. Daly’s chapters on Mr. 
Irving’s American experiences tends to produce. These chapters 
are filled with the quotation and contradiction of criticisms from 
newspapers of every degree, high and low. The effect is, in a 
way, to suggest that Mr. Irving's success in America, both as a 
manager aud as an actor, was contested. Now nothing can be 
further from the fact. This triumph was not as instantaneous as 
Mr. Daly declares. The first performance in New York was 
not a failure certainly, but it was not an overwhelming success. 
The second performance increased the good effect, and diminished 
the ranks of the doubters. The first play in New York, it 
must be remembered, was The Bells ; the second was Charles J. ; 
and as these were followed by the other plays of the Lyceum 
repertory, notably by Louis XJ, the good impression deepened 
and broadened, se the objectors became small by degrees 
and beautifully few. Mr. Irving won his way into American 
favour by hard work, and he conquered the American public 
as he had conquered the English public. The tone of American 
criticism, as a whole, was warm and cordial to the verge of exu- 
berance. ‘The critics of the daily newspapers acquitted themselves 
of their difficult task with courtesy “> skill; and not a few of 
those who had adverse predispositions were won over by the 
tent charm of Mr. Irving’s personality as exerted across the foot- 
ights. The more deliberate articles which appeared in certain of 
the American magazines—Mr. Towse’s in the Century, for ex- 
ample, and Mr. Clapp’s in the Atlantic—are taken up by Mr. 
y and answered, as though the few adverse criticisms he quotes 


as a fact, there is no competent writer on the drama in America, no 
American dramatic critic of any recognized position, who did not 
accept Mr. Irving’s work as a thing to be thankful for—whatever 
personal reserves he might make on mixor points. And this is 
the fault we have to find with Mr. Daly, that he takes up these 
minor remarks, mere obiter dicta, without which criticism would 
degenerate into eulogy pure and simple, and that he dwells on 
them too persistently. Mr. Daly likes other people to be like 
himself, aud as he has sunk the critic in the eulogist he is in- 
tolerant of those who do not go and do likewise. An Irving 
worshipper of the strictest sect, Mr. Daly swings his censer 
threateningly in the faces of all who do not bow down before his 
idol. It may be well to remind him that a diet of toffy ex- 
clusively may eo on the appetite of the stoutest and staunchest of 
Mr. Irving's irers, 


In other respects Mr. Daly’s book is admirable. It contains a 
simple and straightforward account of Mr. Irving's artistic career, 
from his birth to the present day. It gives a brief account of his 
early struggles, and it supplies a useful er tion of the toilsome 
apprenticesbip he served in the provinces before he made his first 
great London success. It traces his rise from his monopoly 
of stage-villains to the production of Hamlet at the 
and from that time to the present along the series of plays 
which have marked Mr. Irving’s management of the L 
It devotes a chapter to the farewell banquet of last 4th of July, 
It | pat we have seen—two chapters to the American tour, 
and another to an analysis of the “Secret of Suecess.” It refers 
succinctly to Mr. Irving's literary efforts, essays and addresses, as 
scattered through the magazines and the reviews, and as reported 
now and again in the newspapers. And it concludes with a survey 
of Mr. Irving’s personal characteristics. In an appendix are a list 
of the parts played by Mr. Irving in London since October 1866, 
the report of an “interview” with Mr. Edwin Booth, an extract 
from a criticism on Mr. Irving's Macbeth, and an account of a 
Scottish clergyman’s first visit to the theatre. A portrait of 
Mr. Irving, etched by M. Lalauze from a pho » Serves a8 & 
frontispiece ; it is admirable in its execution, but it seems not 
altogether happy in catching the subtlety of the actor's expression. 
Before leaving Mr, Daly's interesting and useful volume, we may 


note two or three slips of no great consequence. Twice we find 
the name of the late Charles James Mathews ing as Matthews, 
y that Forrest 


The reference (p. 126) to Edwin Forrest might i 
was distinguished only for an “exhibition of brawn,” an idea not 
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ble to those who have read Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s ex- 
cellent biography of the earliest of native American tragedians, 
In the list of Mr. Irving’s plays (p. 281) Philip of Spain in Queen 
Mary should be marked as an original part. 
In Mr. Joseph Hatton’s book there are two which we 
have read with interest ; these are the two prefaces; they were 


written by Mr, Henry Irving. 


INDIAN IDYLLS.* 


ancient India the Muse of History sat idle, and her repre- 
sentative is her sister of Epic Poetry, who thus in Aryan India 
wields, unaided, the stylus and the roll. Even at the present 
day legend with the natives of Hindustan fills the place of history ; 
dates and the philosophic import of the sequence of events are 
matters ignored and uncared fis, while in their place the Hindu 
holds dear two epic poems of portentous length, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. In these two poems mythology, ethics, 
and philosophy form the warp on which the woof shows 
forth ancient gods and kings; but the whole structure stands so 
5 me together, that as yet it has been impossible to separate 
the historical element from that which is purely fabulous. Still, 
it may be expected that from a critical examination of these poems, 
and a minute analysis of the several stages of their construction, 
scholars will eventually dispel the er which now envelops 
the early social and political history of India, The inordinate 
length to which Indian epics run is hardly the less eg eore 
even when we remember that Calliope has here to bear the burden 
of her sister Clio. Western readers will feel inclined to demur 
before undertaking the perusal of a poem of 220,000 lines—“ seven- 
fold ter in bulk than the Iliad and Odyssey taken ther ’— 
and hence not unwelcome is the volume of episodes from the 
Mahabharata which Mr. Arnold has selected out of this gigantic 
— and rendered for our benefit into English verse. 
Philologists have long since demonstrated that in we 
are near akin to the Hindus. And we recognize further in 
reading these “ Indian Idylls” how closely allied are all nations 
of the Aryan stock in the sentiment with which they regard 
women, justly a cape the support that strong men in their 
hour of Kacey D5 ind in the devotion of wifely love. In the Indian 
epics the wife is the aaa and the equal of her lord, not the 
ief of his domestics, far less his slave. In prosperity she is 
represented as his companion, not his toy; in adversity she is a 
support, not an encumbrance. Among the Arab tents the birth of 
@ girl was deemed a misfortune. On the other hand, in the 
yoy Boge of Mr. Arnold's collection, when the announcement 
of the birth of a daughter is made, the poet exclaims :— 
. A girl, my liege ! 
Better 
and throughout the poem it is the wife who is the heroine, con- 
soling and inciting her husband to virtue, of whom 
The wisest doctors say, “ In every woe 
No better physic is than wifely love.” 
neither is there friend 
To sad men given better than a wife. 
And all this lends a charm in these old Indian songs which 
is lacking in even that which is highest and greatest in Arab or 
thentare. Mr. Arnold's present volume contains eight 
poems from the Mahabharata, of which the longest, called “ Nala 
and Damayanti,” illustrates the striking peculiarities of the Hindu 
ic, both in its high ideal of womanhood, and in its exuberant 


tasy. 

Damayanti is the peerless daughter of the Raja Bhima, to whom 
the wild swans have borne the message of love from Prince Nala. 
The Princess grows to womanhood and suitors throng the palace 
gates of the Raja Bhima. Among these are “ the Immortal Four,” 
the gods Indra, Agni, Varuna, and Yama, who have chosen Prince 
Nala as their herald, although they knuw him to be their rival. 
Ata secret interview, and after the message of the gods has been 
delivered, the Princess still promises to bestow her hand on Nala, 
loving him above all gods and men; but on the appointed day, 
when the Princess has to make her choice among the suitors, she 
is much perplexed at seeing before her five Nalas instead of one, 
each the counterpart of the other “in form and garb and visage,” 
for the gods have all presented themselves under the likeness of 
their herald. Damayanti, sore perplexed, at last resolves “to 
make the gods themselves her help at need.” In her prayer she 
implores them to make themselves known to her, conjuring them 
by the sincerity of her love for Nala, and 4 the priority of her 
secret troth to him at the time when the wild swans had brought 
the message of his love, long before the gods had deputed him to 
be their herald. The Immortals are won by her “ singleness of 
soul and constancy.” She now distinguishes among the five Nalas. 
four of whom she notes that 

Shadowless they stood ; with unwinking eves, 

And skins which never moist with sweat ; their feet 

Light gliding o’er the ground, not touching it ; 
and hereupon drawing “ modestly nigh” she gives to the true Nala 
the bright chaplet. 

So Routes in, him only, whom she named 

Before the of all to be her lord. 


From the Sanskrit of the Mahdébhérata, by E. Arnol: 
rtibner & Co. 


* Indian Idylis. 


I 
CS.L, &c. London: T: 


The nuptials take place; and at the subsequent marriage feast, in 
token of pemchiryy o “ Lords of Life” bestow eight noble boons, 
duly enumerated ; after which the gods ascend to the skies, the 
Rajas and Maharajas depart their several ways, and Nala takes 
home his bride. And now, as the four Immortals are voyaging 
heavenwards, they meet the two demons Dwapara and » who 
were on their way to present themselves among the suitors of the 
Princess. Indra informs the demons that the choice has been 
made, and that, with the goodwill of the gods, a mortal has been 
preferred to them all, Prince Nala being already the husband of 
the Princess. On hearing of this Kali, in jealous wrath, resolves 
to bring a curse on Nala, and he thereupon repairs to Nala’s house 
to bide his time and watch. Twelve years roll by, during which 
Nala, blameless, gives the demon no loophole of vantage ; at length, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, the Prince passes to prayer, 

His feet unwashed, offending ; Kali straight 

Possessed the heedless Raja, entering him. 
The evil spirit now causes the Prince’s brother to challenge him 
at dice. Nala becomes by the passion of gaming; and, 
the dice being bewitched, cast after cast does he lose. Gold, 
palace, steeds, and royal robes, all are lost, and, not even his 
faithful wife, can persuade him to desist. At last the Prince is 
beggared, and the brother, with scornful laugh, challenges him to 
one more throw, urging him, seeing that all his kingdom’s wealth 
is gone, to stake his wife Damayanti in order to win back his lost 
possessions. But Nala at length rises, uttering no word, only 
glaring in wrath upon his mocker. 

Then, his rich robes and jewels stripping off, 

Uncovered, with one cloth, ’mid wailing fri 

Sorrowful passed he forth, his great state gone, 

His Princess with one garment following him, 

Piteous to see! 
The two wander forth into the wilderness, she uncom ingly 
following in his footsteps, solacing him, and trying to charm 

iefs away, while suffering herself the pangs of hunger and thirst 
the wild waste which is now their home. Aftera time Damayanti, 

worn out with fatigue, falls asleep, with Nala watching beside her; 
and the Prince—still possessed “ by Kali's cursed mischief,” and 
— that at his side suffering alone can be the Princess's lot— 
resolves to abandon her, feeling assured that, once freed from him, 
she would find her way back to her own people. After — 
moments of anguish, and twice stealing back for one last 
at his Pa wife, he finally hurries off through the forest 


P Thinking upon the sweet face he had left. 


Damayanti awakes to find herself alone, thinks that perchance it 

is some wistimed jest, but at length, after fruitless search, realizes 

— is abandoned, and sinks down mad with grief, longing for 
eath, . 

It would carry us too far were we to detail how the old Raja 
Bhima sends out his Brahmans in quest of his daughter and son- 
in-law, the Prince and Princess, and how they are at length dis- 
covered. Not the least charming of Mr. Arnold's are those 
which describe, after the Princess has been found, how the Brah- 
man messenger, wandering from town to town, forces Nala to dis- 
cover himself by singing the verses composed by the Princess :— 

By every husband nourished and protected 

Should every wife be. Think upon the wood! 
Why these thy duties hast thou so neglected, 

Prince ! that was called noble and true and good ? 
Art thou become compassionate no longer, 

Shunning, perchance, my fortune’s broken way ? 
Ah! husband, love is most! let love be stronger ; 

“ Kindness is chief of duties,” thou didst say. 

Our extracts from this charming poem have usurped more of 
our space than we had originally intended, and we must refrain 
from offering even a brief analysis of the as idylls of Mr. 
Arnold's present work. The moral inculcated is the same in all. 
“Love and Death” tells how Savitri, although forewarned, 
chooses to marry a prince doomed to die at the end of the year, 
and how when the fateful hour arrives, even Red Yama, God of 
Death, is overcome by her constancy. In “ The Enchanted Lake,” 
the self-denial of the king wins back to life his dead brothers. Of 
the five remaining poems, the most remarkable is perhaps that 
entitled “ The Birth of Death”; but our readers must be referred 
to our author’s text in order that they may enjoy for themselves, in 
the cadence of the English version, the “ old-world charm of the 
Indian tale.” 

In Mr. Arnold's versification there is little to which we can take 
exception, and our extracts will have shown that in the present 
work the poetic talent which uced the “ Light of Asia” has 
not failed him at his need. In these “Indian Idylls,” however, 
we should have been glad of a few explanatory notes, Mr. 
Arnold’s readers are the public of England and America, not of 
necessity Sanskritists; they may therefore find some difficulty in 
understanding what, for instance, was Damayanti’s Swayamvara, 
and the pi presented to their minds by Gudakesa throwing 
Karnis, Nardéchas, and Ndlikas is certain to be left ill-defined in 
its details. A few short notes for the uninitiated would have 
made all this clear, and have enlightened the reader as to the 
attributes of the different gods of Hindu pantheon, Furthes- 
more, to our mind it is “| fitting to incorporate Sanskrit words 
(without interpretation) in English verse. To Lalla Rookh and 
Hiawatha there were foot-notes for those ignorant of Pawnee and 
Persian ; but how is the “ general reader” to guess what may be 
the import of “ Swdtagam !” and “ Ahoswid!” These details not- 
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withstanding, we feel bound in conclusion to express our hearty 
appreciation of this present instalment of “ Indian Idylls,” and 

to add a hope that this may not be the last time that our 
author's countrymen will be charmed by his translations from 
those two little-known epics of Hindustan which “have consti- 


tuted the library, the news and the bible, generation after 
generation, dor al the end countlon of Winda 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E have said eneugh already of M. Renan’s to his new 
book (1), the contents of which were bruited abroad almost 
before the appearance of the book itself. The body of the volume, 
however, deserves a few lines of notice, as it contains some interest- 
ing essays, nowhere spoilt by such faults of taste as those we com- 
mented on last week, though of course pervaded 7 M. Renan’s 
usual peculiarities. A paper of some length on Buddhism, refused 
lon under characteristic circumstances by Buloz the re- 
doubtable; another on the “ Eternal Gospel ”"—that curious 
specimen of mediwval ways of thinking—are the longest articles 
in the book. But Galileo, Port Royal, a visionary of the thirteenth 
century, St. Francis, and various other persons and things give 
titles to essays and studies which, in their merits as in their 
defects, take very fair rank with the author's other work. 

The matter which is contained in the three completing parts 
of the edition of Rochefoucauld(2) which MM. Gilbert and 
Gourdault, with the usual assistance from M, Regnier and his 
sons, have been for many years editing in the Grands écrivains 
collection, is rather of bibliographical and scholarly interest than 
of interest purely literary. The Lexicon, executed with the care 
usual in this remarkable series, is understood to be the work of 
M. H. Regnier, and it extends to more than five hundred pages. 
The Album contains the usual portrait, facsimiles, &c. The Ap- 
pendix to the first volume seems to show that the bibliographical 
complexity of the question of the text of the Mavims was less 
completely solved by M. Gilbert than he thought, for another 
“ autograph” has turned up at Liancourt. The variants it sup- 
plies are rather interesting than important; but their inclusion 
in the t edition, with other supplementary matter, vindicates 
the high claims of the series to completeness and accuracy. 

We shall hope to give fuller notice than would be possible in 
this place to M. d’Arbois de Jubainville’s work on Celtic Mytho- 
logy (3). Here we simply chronicle its appearance. 

he fourth and fifth (concluding) volumes of M. Jouaust's 
reprint of Faublas (4) have appeared. 

Possessors of M. Plon’s magnificent work on Cellini (5) should 
take notice of the appearance of a new Appendix containing 
besides letterpress a heliogravure of a portrait of Francesco de 
Medici, a remarkably fine wood-engraving from Allori’s picture 
of Bianca Cappello, another of the same after Bronzino, and 
2 drawing of Lord Cowper's basin. 

Among books of education we have to notice with pleasure a 
very good Old French Chrestomathy (6), by M. Constans, not so 
well printed or perhaps quite so well done as Bartsch’s well-known 
book, but much cheaper, and more suitable in form to learners. 
It has a fair introduction of about fifty , Summarizing the 
history of the French literature of the middle ages ; but it would, 
perhaps, have been wiser to make this either very much shorter or 
very much longer. M. Fasnacht’s edition of Perrault’s immortal 
work (7) is apparently intended for a very first book in French, 
and is prettily illustrated. The notes are capital, and, consider- 
ing the object, perhaps not too elaborate; but we do not like 
the special grammatical introduction or the vocabulary. The prin- 
ciple of the objection has been stated over and over again, and we 
have never seen it validly gainsaid. Itis that in editing for school 
use as much help as may be for the special study should be given, 
but that the general grammar and the general dictionary must 
from the first be the pupil's reference, if his study is to do him 


e quoted last week Thackeray's caution, “ Never let a French- 
man into your house,” @ propos of a volume of travels; we may 
quote it with even greater point @ propos of M. Paul Bourget’s 
volume of tales(8). The ingenuous confession of his Saint- 
Luc as to his feelings and intentions and inferences when an 
Fnglish girl, to whose family he had letters of introduction, 
treated him as English girls usually do treat persons pro- 
perly introduced to them and supposed to be gentlemen, is 
sublime. Of the main story of the book it is enough to say 
that it turns on an act of violence offered to an unmarried girl by 
her host, a gentleman of birth and station. It is a pity, for 
M. Bourget is an excellent writer (barring the use of some 


1) Nouvelles études Mhistoire religieuse. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: 


n-Lévy. 
2) Les grands écrivains de la France—La Rochefoucauld. Lexique ; 
(3) Le cycle my irlandais et la mythologie celtique. Par H. 


@’Arbois de Jubainville. Paris: Thorin. 


(4) Le chevalier de Faublas. Par Louvet. Tomes 4, 5. Paris: Jouaust. 
(5) Benvenuto Cellini, Nouvel appendice. Par E. Plon. Paris: Plon. 
vi Chrestomathie de Tancien Francais. Par E. Constans. Paris: 
weg. 
(7) Perrault—Contes de Edited by G. Eugtne Fasnacht. London : 


(8) L’irréparable. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: Lemerre. 
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catchwords of the day, such as “ fcre,” “buée,” * usure,” and the 
like), and has a pleasant fancy. Moreover, he is one of the very 
few Frenchmen who do know something of England. His prar 
Raphaelite painter in L'irré is very clever. But he has 

even his favourite Stendhal somewhat to his wounding, and 
the very objectionable clique who nowadays take in vain the names 
of Stendhal and Balzac and Flaubert altogether to his hurt. It 
would not be fair to class him with the latter; for his style (if 
not his données) is y clean, and he writes French, not 
jargon. But their evil influence is over him, and until he shakes 
it off there is not much chance of his contributing durable work 
to literature, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


F it were not for our evil habit of cutting a French book into 
two volumes and binding it in heavy gritty covers, Miss 
Yonge’s edition of the Memoirs of Mar Bugeaud (Hurst & 
Blackett) would be a very readable work. We say “edition” 
and not translation, because it appears from the title-page that 
Miss Yonge has only edited the Count H. d'Ideville’s Life of the 
Marshal, Whoever is responsible for the translation has done it 
in a very stiff and schoolboy fashion. Le Pére Bugeaud, as his 
soldiers called him, was not exactly a hero or even a great man, 
but he did more honour to France than some others who have been 
much more talked about. He was a straightforward, hard-headed 
soldier, who talked as little as possible about /a gloire or le drapeau 
frangais, and who had a way of looking facts in the face which 
more than once irritated the more high-flown kind of patriotic 
deputy into explosions of violence. The Count d’ldeville allows 
him to tell his own history for the most He has re- 
published the Marshal's letters, and given copious extracts from his 
speeches, The letters begin in 1804, when he entered the Guard 
of Napoleon as a rélite of the Grenadiers, and they are continued 
till his death in 1849. The earlier contain many curious sketches 
of the great Imperial wars. Bugeaud served in the camp at 
Boulogne, and was once under the tire of our war-ships when 
his regiment was drilled to embark in the flat-bottomed boats 
intended for the invasion of England. He passed through the 
campaigns of Austerlitz and Poland, and thenceforward fought in 
Spain. One of his letters describes the siege of and it 
is worthy of notice that he has not a word of praise, but rather 
the reverse, for the heroic defence of the citizens, “The red 
English” did not come much in his way, as he served under 
Suchet in the East. His later letters deal mainly with the 
— wars, and particularly with the campaigns against Abd- 
el-Kader. Between the two came Bugeaud’s political career under 
Louis-Philippe, which included the unpleasant episode of the 
imprisonment of the Duchesse de Berry. This gave rise to the 
uarrel and duel with Dulong, in which Bugeaud killed his man. 
t was his third duel with thesame result. One of his hes in 
the Chamber is remarkable for a severe criticism of absurd 
legends told about the Volunteers of 1792. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Reoctetp publish two 
books—a small and a very small—on John Wiclif. The Rey. A. R. 
Pennington, M.A., is the author of the small one. He at 
some length into the disputed questions in Wiclif’s life (that is 
the spelling he prefers), and illustrates his doctrines by quotations 
from his works. Mr. F. H. Matthew's Life of John Wycliffe (we 
use his spelling) is in size very little more than a phlet, and 
gives only the barest outlines. Both writers fightly enough 
over the communistic side of the reformer's political opinions, and 
are so enamoured of his merits as an opponent of the Pope that 
they forget to try and show what he would have put in the place 
of the great organized mediwval Church, 

We hope it is no disrespect to the late Mr. Toynbee to say that 
the most interesting part of the volume of his lectures is the little 
memoir of the author, written by Dr. Jowett. Zhe Lectures on the 
Industrial Revival in England (Rivingtons) are, however, the 
work of a scholar and a thinker. They suffer nota little from the 
state in which Mr, Toynbee was compelled to leave them by con- 
tinual ill-health. The fact, too, that he said what he had to say 
in popular lectures was against him. It made it inevitable that 
he should simply go over thoroughly beaten ground. 

Messrs. Acland and Jones have compiled a sort of text-book to 
co-operation under the title of Working-Men C ors: What 
they have Done, and what they are Doing ( & Oo.) Itis 
meant partly for people who are interested in the question of co- 
operation, and Daag for the use of the workmen themselves. 

A few months ago Mr. Tomlinson’s pamphlet on the Congo 
Treaty (E. Stanford) would have been timely, but to-day it is a 
little behind the time. In showing that our arrangement with 
the Portuguese was “no way to behave for” a statesman he is only 
slaving the slain. 

is generation no means the happiness of not knowing 
about its health, On the contrary, it ne a great deal about 
the subject, or at least it ht to. There is absolutely no 
counting the works of various kinds which appear on the question 
of sanitation. Mrs. W.T. Greenup’s Homely Hints on Health 
(Marcus Ward) “is sent forth in the hope that it may serve both 
to convince and to instruct.” The author begi propounding 
the weighty question “‘ What is health ?” and then answers it at 
length. Unfortunately, it is a question which never seems to 
trouble anybody till they are ill to begin with. The Sanitary 
Laws Enforcement Society publish a manual of the law affecting 
the housing and sanitary condition of Londoners, under the title 
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of What to Do, and How to Do it (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works (Judd & Co.), 
fag 1883, is to some extent a sister work to this treatise. 

_ For obvious reasons, Mr. Elliott's treatise on The Newspaper 
Label and Registration Act, 1881 (Stevens & Haynes), deserves 
the careful attention of various members of the community. We 
have received the Yacht Racing Calendar for 1883 (Harrison & 
Son). Not even the charms, such as they are, of Mr. Hitchman’s 
“ Anecdotical Preface” can reconcile us to the awkward form 
chosen’ for the reprint of Lord Beaconsfield’s What is He? and A 
Vindieation of English Constitution (Field & Tuer). The 
paper and the printing are good enough, but it is an outrage to 

a book—which is not an album—broader than it is long. 
Dr. Morley has eg Herrick's Hesperides in his “ Universal 
Library ” (Routledge). We have received Part IV. of Mr. Graves's 
excellent new edition of Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers (Bell & Sons). A railway edition of Mr. Hawley 
Smart’s Hard Lines is published (Ward, Lock, & Co.) 

Mr. Dickens's useful Dictionaries of the Thames and of London 
(Macmillan & Co) are now brought up to date, and we need only 
regret that the editions for 1884 should be so much worse bound 
than those for 1883. 

Messrs. Macmillan also issue a very handsome and complete 
school edition of the Poet Laureate’s works, divided into Tene 
poe closely but clearly printed, and bound in strong, clean, grey 
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Copies of the SatuRDAY ReEvIEw may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’Antibes, Cannes. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d.,or 
$7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 


u The Saturvay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the SarurDAy Review takes place on Saturday 

Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
t ‘in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,494, June 14, 1884. 


The Conference. 
' Follies in Fashion. The Chicago Convention. 
The Green above the Orange. “ Cosas de Corsica.” 
Disestablishment in Wales. Drowned Treasures. 
' Roman Politics. Railway Deficiencies. 
The Russo-Afghan Frontier. Last Monday in Berlin. 
Mr. Woodall’s Clause. 


Mora and Lotto. Political Testimonials. 
‘Scotland Yard. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s Lady Macbeth. 
Tha Universities and the London Poor. The Picture Galleries—V 
Music in Chancery. The Sugar Bounty Question. 
' German Opera at Covent Garden. Theatres and Concerts. 
The Early Yacht Races. Mme. Judic at the Gaiety. 
The Benedict Jubilee. 


Modern Languages of Africa. 

The Court of the Tuileries. Wake-Robin. 
Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson. 
Five Novels. The Unity of Nature. 
Indian Idylls. French Literature. 


Two Novels. 
Life of ‘Luther. 

Arctic Travel. 

Two Books about Mr. Irving. 


New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,493, JUNE 7, 1884: 


The Conference—“‘G "—The Latest Explosions—Pin- and 
Mr. Goschen—Zululand—M. Renan 
“The House” and the House—Publishing on Commission, 


Banjo and Bones—The Political Nursery—The Battle of Dramclog—Dr. Hatch’s 

Paris Salon—Southwell and Lichfield—A Winter Walk 
n Germany—A Quadrangular Duel—Racing at Epsom—Colonial Borrowing— 
at the Court, The Lyceum. 

Temples and Elephants—Wales Six Hundred Years Ago—French Dramatic Classics 
—Some New Philosophical Works—Two Novels—Two Musical Books—The 
Champion on Billiards—Norham Castle—Hay Fever—Lithuanian Mythology— 
Miss Shirreff on the Kindergarten—French Li ‘ew Books and Reprints. 


~ London : Published ut 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


as THE VALE of TEARS,”. DORE’S LAST GREAT 

ICTURE, com gees afew days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALL ERY. 35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Praxtorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—Her Majesty THE QUEE 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, last, Cheages Bank of England, and Post- Office 

Mansion Howse. payable to the Secretary, Mr. NeNay N, CusTance, should be sent to the 


EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM.—WANTED, in September, in the GIRLS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Aston, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Certificated. Subjects : English, French, 
rticulars be obtained on application to the 
‘orms of applica an 
Rin hool, New Street, Birmingham. 
Birm Birmingham, ~ 


OPEN, SCHOLARSHIPS 7 in Natural Science, of the value of 
nd £60, are awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL “SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to G. ReNDLE, 


Medical Secretary. W. M. ORD, De in. 
Dea 


(THE REV. H. A. D. SURRIDGE repares YOUNG BOYS 


for the Public Schools, at the Vicarage, H igh, Knutsford. 


(THE VICAR of BRILLEY (Herefordshire) desires to 
recommend a good PRIVATE SCHOOL in Surrey, from which his Son has just 
gained a Public School Scholarship.—Address, Rev. J. W. LEs, Brilley Vicarage, Whitney, 


SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be competed for July 1. Value from (covering So £50. 
Limit of age, Juniors, Mi, ete Is} and 1 16j. y be Oxford or 
Rossall, as preferred, in C —Apply to the 
Rossall "Seilool, 


PBONN-ON-THE-RHINE. .—MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 
‘The late EAD-MASTER of a GERMAN COLLEGE, assisted by. his Son, who has 


had considerable experience i in a high-class School in England, receives FOUR 
Address, Herr E. RHEIN, 73, Bonn, G 


NOTICE. .—Increasing business having pentose’ the EXTEN- 
SION of PREMISES necessary. the undersigned have secured the lease of the house 
adjoining their old offices, ‘The two houses have been made into one, and the number of the 
address will remain the same as before. 

woe Cornhill, E.C., January 1884. G. STREET & CO. 


AUSTRALIA. .—The SUMMARIES of the MELBOURNE, 


NEY, ADELAIDE, and other PAPERS, 3 portals posed & E are on 
ET’S General "Newspaper Otlices, 30 the of the 


SALE 
various Mails. 


[LFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 


beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, Five acres of ernemental 
Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 rooms. Table-d'hote at Spares tables, from Six to E 
Large Sea-water Swimming Bath ; also Private Baths,— Address, MANAGER. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

UGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 

Pounded priced’ Catalogue, with Perms, post flee and 230 
‘Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20. M Morwell Street, W. Established 

{REEHOLD GROUND RENTS, City of London. 

Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet 7. the Guildhall of 
x on Tuesday, July 8, 1834, at half- pas xf Twelve o'clock gece ly ,to receive Tenders — 
pure rchase of Vuluable Frechold Ground Rents, &c., and of premises, as under, 


‘io. 45 Basinghall Street. at a Ground Rent of £181 per annum. 

Premises corner of Fore Strect and Milton Street, at a Ground Rent of £150 per annum. 
No. 79 Upper Thames Street, at a Ground Rent of annu 

No. 1 Joiners’ Mall Buildings; Improved Rent of £59 per annum or 12} years. 

Moor Lane, at a Ground Rent of £15 per annum. 


with the 
unds. 
it P.M. 


Premises Sidney Avenue, 
Nos. 194 and 198 Fieet Street, at a Ground Kent of £150 per annum. 
d perttoutars and Plans of the premises may be had at thus Otlice, together with the Conditions 


he 
and must be ‘before Twelve o on the of! 
"The Commissioners do not bind themseives to accept the highest or any tender. 
Parties sending in proposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent. at half- 


past Twelve o'clock on the said day, and he then prepared af their tender be acce ) to pay 
reement for 


the requir it of 10 per cent. on the purchase-money, and to execute an ag 
the comp agreeably to the Conditions of Sale. 
ILENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall: 
May 31, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, Isa. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


**A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


‘MOFFAT 


HYDROPATHIC, 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


FOR TERMS APPLY TO 


MR. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 


June 14, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


NATIONAL STOCK EXCHANGE, 
110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
(Close to King William's Statue.) 
of he Buchenp» undertake to buy and sell Stocks and Shares from and to 
pe recorded by — = direct irom the London Stock Ex- 
ange. Commission or Brokerage i is put on the same 
eee ajobber when he deals with him inside the London Stock 
a 
iiuatration of the saving to be effeted by thls system, the following may be taken as a 
Xam, 
£10,000 English Railway Stock is purchased or sold through a broker in the ordinary 


Jobber's turn at 0 
Broker's 1210 
Or a total COSt OF 437 
Jobber's turn at } per cent. 
Broker's 


Total cost 
lators that while the 


purchase made in the ordinary way would 
if made through this Exchange, only cost £25 ; the +3 's commission 
with, it iscvear thata iarge saving would always me on such 
same rule applies to any siock in which the — 3-1, is of 


ATIVE E ACCOUNTS opened from cent. cover, 
HNU FURTUEK LIABILI Y. 
No carrying-over 424 charge. 
Gosions granted at tape prices. No commission charged. 
rs by post or telegram have immediate attention. 
Telegrains sent free (it d) iyatw done. 
Clients have the free use ofa large readi ng-:oom, containing ail the financial and other 
ey pers, as with the telephone and two tapes in direct communication with the 
exchange, rding every opportunity to clients to see their dove at 


et is thus shown to specu 
cost £37 10s., it ie would it 
having been’ 


oti. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 

Poogsieton of the Exchange, being Stockbrokers and Dealers, have every facili 
ak latest and best information respecting all safe and sound investmen ee fH 
willing to forward (free of cost) such information, and give advice thereon, relating to any 

or Shares investors are desirous of buying or selling. 

The Proprietors of the Exchange are not connected with any gold mining or other Companies, 
and they only recommend to investors such securities that are sound and safe ; for too much 
care and caution cannot be exercised either in oF the 
through which the business is done. 

We do not recommend Mines or Shares in any New Company ; for, unless the Directors 
have a large sum of money inves in same and are men of tne hig! commercial stand- 
ing, ing, tee paloriyy of them turn out to be worthiess, and investors or 5 generally lose 

n them. 
forwended gratis by the Proprietors, 
A. 8. COCHRANE & SONS, Stockbrokers and Dealers. 

The Praprtetengan be nen between Ten and Four, except Saturdays, and then 
between ‘Ten and Two. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s, 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years, 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 423., 60s. per dozen. 
_ FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Heap Orrick: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 

_7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BILINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—** | have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights, 
Pamphiet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


PEARS SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

‘SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON. 


Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 


Fixanciat InrorMation, Juve 1, 1883: 


Total Funds £3,002,005 
Total Annual Income £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£457,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
Quinquennial Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 are now, by means of 
Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual “Premiums, 
but have, in — every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured by them 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of 


Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be 
repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 


MAN AGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
financial year, £8 15s. per cent. of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fourth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancruary, Wesrmixstrer, S.W. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay p 
World-wide residence after one year in o 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 


E, A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and ’ Manager. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, EC, _ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (is82). 


iums : 
inary cases : 


P 100 
Premiums 181,500 
21,800 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed 


Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds ... £312,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO caageee. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ..........++<s00+0000+ £1,065,009 


Orrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E. 
West Exp Orrick—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


» London. June 1, 1984. 

Directors ROYA L Af CE do Ii 

ENEKAL the m at their 


give 
ice at 


Notice, thata 

the Ravel on Wed of dune bem o'clock till Two 
— the afternoon, for the in the ae Captain Currie 
appoint to receive the Report of the Scrutineers. 


ill be tak: One o'clock 
The Chai be t 
oF inted f the is duslifed io vote wilt be ready to be delivered at the 


the let ofJune instant. 
TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 


Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2? PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
Pp 


H & NI FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Esteblished 1782, 


Low by Fire and Lightning in all pars World, 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
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arranged with promptitude and 
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BOOKS, &c. 


All the Best New Bvoks are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


Boxes and Parcels of the Best and Newest Books 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to 


LIBRARIES, READING ROOMS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, 
IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, 
ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
Five Guineas per annum, 
and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea; or 
THIRTY VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, 
Six Guineas per annum, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
These Terms are the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian to 
furnish a constant and satisfactory supply of good readable Books. 


REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to the Collection, 
and CATALOGUE of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 


All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be 
obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


380 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
VENUS’ DOVES. 


TayLor. 3 vols. 


KEEP , ROTH. By Watrer L. Bicknext, 


By Iva AsuwortH 


THE MASTER of ABERFELDIE. By 


James Author of “The Romance of War” &c, 3 vols. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Rosixson, Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


OMNIA VANITAS. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Autbor of “Viva” &c. Third Edition, 1 vol. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGI STREET. 


ust ready, price 10s., the Second Edition of 


GOSTWIck HARRISON'S OUTLINES of GERMAN 
LITERATURE, carefully revised and enlarged. A New Chapter is added on the 
panes 1873-1883, and, in addition to the Index of 900 names of Authors, there is a second 


of the Titles of Books and of the topics handled in the body of the work. 


™ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TIP-CAT. The New Story by the Author of 
“ Laddie” and “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 

“ We welcome another tale by the anony meus anther of « Laddie.’ In this unassuming 
LONDON: WALTER SMITH (LATE MOZLEY), 4% KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


TRUBNER « & CO.’S LIST. 


~ 


GODDESS FORTUNE: a Novel. Aas HOMAS 


Sinccatn, Author of “The Messenger,” *‘ Love's Trilogy, 
3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


ACADEMY LECTURES. By J. E. Hopeson, 
RA. Librarian and Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. Crown 


INDIAN MYTHS; or, Legends, Traditions, 
and Symbols of the Aborigines of America, COMPARED WITH THOSE OF OTHER 
Countnies, including Hindostan, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, aud China. By 
ELLen EMERSON. Post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth,2ls, [Now ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the late 


W. R. Grea. Second Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Yow ready. 

ConTENTS :—France since 1848—France in January ge is— 
Sir R. Peel's Character and Policy—Employment of our Asiatic Forces im 
European Wars. 


THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. 
By EpuARD VON HARTMAXN. Speculative Results, according to the Induc- 
tive Method of Physical Science. Authorized Translation by W.C. CouPLaNp, 
M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. (Now ready. 


“ The effects of s | training in a subject in giving certain ease to 
themselves in every of the We have hot be been able 
sing urday 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 


Antrur Scnopexnaver. Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, 
M.A., and Joun Kemp, M.A, Vol. IL. containing Four Books, Post 8vo. cloth, 
price 183, 

“ The translators deserve all praise for the general style of their most difficult work.” —Zimes. 


THE BOOK of KALILAH and DIMNAH. 


Translated from Arabic into Syriac. Edited by W. Wricut, Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Demy vo, cloth, 21s, 


ANGLO-SAXON and OLD- ENGLISH 


VOCABULARIES. By T. Wnicurt, M.A., F.S.A. Second Edition, Edited 
and Collated by R. P, WuLcKer. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 28s, 


BURMA, its PEOPLE and PRODUCTIONS; 
or, Notes on the Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and pnd 
By the Rev. F. Mason, D.D., &c. Rewritten and Enlarged by W. Tazosa.p, 
Superintendent Geological Survey of India. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE.—Now ready. 


EUPHORION : Studies of the Antique and the 


Medizval in the Renaissance. By Vernon Lee, Author of “ Ottilie” &c. 


2 vols. demy | cloth extra, 
“Twovery --The style is clear, jue, 
and at tines rises (o what Matthew Arnold somes the grand.” --Westera Morning 


NEW NOVEL FROM THE DUTCH.—Now ready. 


THE AMAZON: an Art Novel. By Carb 


Vosmagr. With Preface Professor GEORGE og rontispiece 
drawn specially for the snighael Dutch Edition, by L. Alma Tademe R.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


Liverpool Mercury. 
HENRY IRVING in’ 


ENGLAND and 


AMERICA, 1838-1884. By Frepenic Daty, With etched Portrait by 
LaLauze. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
“ A very readable record of an interesting career.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
© Mr. Daly writes with judicious moderation and without excessive adulation.” — Atheneum. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


WILLIAMS & Noroare, l4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and Edinb 
Second Edition, 2 275 pp. Ss. 


SUGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 
Lioxet 8. Bgace, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


Just published, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
THE TRONMASTER. Authorized Tresslation,_ fre from 
French of Georges Ohnet, Author of * La Comtesse Sarah” &c. &. By Lady 
London : WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom .............+ ennnccenetay | 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1106 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE REVIEW are required, for which 64. poy will be given. viz.: 
wie 639 (clean copies) — at the Otfice, 38 Southampton Street, 


JNTERIOR of CHOIR, CHARTRES.—See THE BUILDER 


of thi k. Design for Memorial wo J F. Cavendish ; Sculpture at Fs 


Academy—* Youth,” by W. Caider R.A. at H 


a B* WAYS UNKNOWN.” See LETTS’ HOUSEHOLD 
; MAGAZINE. Monthly, 7d. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean copies of 
Nos 13, and 1263, for which le. each will be given at the Office, 8 pton 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 

30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 


14, 1884.] 
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MESSRS. WH BLACKWOOD & SONS’, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. 


Mrs. 
J. H. Author of “ Julian Karsiake's Secret.” ER. By Mrs. 
SECOND EDITION, 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 
from a Note-Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
This day is published. 
or, a Poet's Portfolio. 


HE and SHE; By 


W. W. Srory, Author of “ Roba di Roma,” “Graffiti d'Italia.” Fep. 8vo. 
parchment, 3s. 6d. 
This day is published. 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CELEBRATIONS, 
A SHORT ACCOUNT of the TERCEN- 


TENARY FESTIVAL of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. Including 
the speeches and Addresses Delivered on the Occasion, Edited by R. SYDNEY 
Manrspen, D.Se., F.R.S. and F.R.P.S. Edin.; containing Speeches by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, His Excellency J. Russell Lowell, Mons. de 

M. ‘ asteur, Professor Virchow, Professor Elze, Professor Helmholtz, &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 


This day is published. 


OURE TOUNIS COLLEDGE: Sketches of 


the History of the Old Colleze of Edinburgh. With an Appendix of His- 
torical Documents. By Joun Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth, ds. 
vey careful account of its history to the days of Princigal Rob -+-His 
ise ar jowing, and commendably succinct.”’"—Spectat 
ontains a series of pictures of episodes .n oe past life ‘of py painted by one who is 
pasouehy fumiliar, with his subject and whose sympathy with it isas sincere as his know- 
is 


published. 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON : 


By Mrs, Prineie, of Whytbank, Yair. 8vo. with 
Pp, 1 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological,and Explanatory, em- 

bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious 

Seiection of Old English Words. By Kev. James SronmontH. The 

Pron carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Paetp, M.A. Cantab. 

Now ready, Parts I. to IX., each 2s, 
*,* To be completed in Twelve Parts. 

“ The pronunciation See word is given, the symphols employed for marking the sounds 
being commandant clear........ After the pronunciation comes the etymology—a feature to 
which much attention has been given. It is —_—— to keep the just mean in this part of a 
dictionary, so fascinating is the subject, so wy re the prospects which it offers to research. 
und so Loundiess tunities for ili avieation. It has, we think, been well managed 
he re.” Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Stormonth’s Dicti nary has passed through coveval ~ ont is well known in 
English-s, families thr uzhout the were. Thi Library 
Edition of it........ When competed it wil a cor prehensive and ‘authoritative work...... 
The practical value of the Dictionary has be: n subjected to the test of many years’ use, and has 
justided the praise which we bestowed on its tirst edition.” —Sritish Qua: Review. 


In the Press. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Divoy, 


of the Order of Fria*s. Translated into English by Rapmake 
DE BEAUFOK?, lately ou the French Foreign Office Staff. 1 vol. crown 
vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


At all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
SECOND EDITION OF 
R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW WORK, 


“TOMMY UPMOR 


Ry the Author of “ Lorna Doone.” 


THE TIMES says: 


To say that a book by the anthor of “ Lorna Doone” and “ Alice Lorraine” is an 
uncommon book is unnecessary; but “Tommy Upmore” is uncommon to an 
extraordinary degree...... But no bald sketch of a portion of the plot wil! suffice to 
give an idea of the charm of Mr. Blackmore's style, of the poetry with which he 
invests the meanest matter, of the striking and humorous metaphors which he draws 
from the most commonplace task, of the quaint phraseology in which he reclothes 
old ideas. We may add two or three remarks, which do not nearty exhaust what 
could be said upon this book : that stout Cons+rvatives will read it with enjoyment, 
for, especially towarus the end, it is much taken up with politics and political satire 
aimed at the present powers that be; that the last -cene, where Tommy addresses 
the House of Commons from the roof, having been exalted thither by his indigna- 
tion, is burlesque beyond anything; and tuat Laura Twentifold is a sweet girl-lover. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


Just published, crown &vo. printed in red and black, with Antique Ornamental 
Initials, boards, 4s. ud. ; vellum, 5s, 


CHAUCER’S BEADS: 


A Birthday-Book, Diary, and Concordance of 
Chaucer’s Proverbs or Sooth-Saws. 


By Mrs. HAWEIS, 


LONDON: W. Hl. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &e, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BERNA BOYLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens” ac. 


Also ready. 
ADELINE SERGEANT’S “AN OPEN FOE.” 


iat reader once having rly got into the story would lay'it down un- 
TORWOOD’S TRUST. By Evetyy Evererr- 
Mise Everett-Green on having scored an unmistakable 


POINT BLANK. By . PAMELA Syerp, Author 


“ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” 
man sicuous for capital character studies." Review. 
“*Point Blank’ true to life in man ofits incidents and | 
peculiar people who occupy so much of 


too wheu the reader becomes accust to 
stage."'—A theneum. 


GODFREY HELSTONE. By Georerayna 


M. Craik, Author of “Two Women” &c. 3 vols, 
“ Miss Craik introd in this novel toa most del called each 


Whitehall Review. 
THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.—“ A 


powerfully written novel of the highest class,""— Vanity Fair. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.—“A Novel 


of rare merit.” —Standard, 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.—“This 


book is a refreshing departure from a beaten track.”—Chelienham Looker On. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.—* The 


happy example of George Eliot finds a fit exponent in this book.” 
Whitehall Review. 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.—“A Novel 


worth reading.” —Zrening News, 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.—* The 


portrait of Susan is a gem, the sketches of the children delightful, and the 
picture of Jessie charming beyond measure.”—ZJlustrated London News, 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN.—* Looked 


at from whatever t of view this novel is simply a brilliant success.” 
Evening News. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


On Tuesday next will be published, 
VOLUME XVII. (MOT—ORM) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Edited by Professors THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D 


AND 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW NOVEL BY OSWALD CRAWFORD, 


Author of “ English Comic Dramatists,” “ Portugal: Old and New,” &c, 


Ready this day, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


By OSWALD CRAWFORD, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


The Saturday Review. 


[June 14, 1884, 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 


By Sir LEPEL HENRY GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 


This day, 2 vols, crown 8vo. with 75 Illustrations, 24s. 
RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN 
AND CHINA. 


By P. PIASSETSKY. 
Translated by J. GORDON-CUMMING, 


This day, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
THE UNCLASSED: 
A Novel. 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Workers in the Dawn.” 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JUNE. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


CONTENTS : 
ENGLAND'S FOREIGN POLICY. By G. 
LE STYLE C'EST L’'HOMME : a Causerie. By the Earl of Lyrrox. 
A WORLD IN PAWN. (Concluded.) By A.J. WILsoy. 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. By WALTER J. SENDALL. 
THE BURSTING OF THE BUBBLE. By the Ilon. W. St. Jonn Broprick,M.P. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. Chapters L—III. By Groner Merepitu, 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN FRANCE. By Pavut Bert. 
SOPHOCLES. By Professor 8. H. BuTcuER. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN : an Eastern Apologue with a Western Moral. By AN 
Tory. 
INTERNATIONAL RIVALRIES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By E. F. G. Law. 
HOME AND FOREIUN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE & SONS’ NEW WORKS. 
SCOTTISH HISTORY and LITERATURE, 


to the PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By JOHN M. ROSS, LL.D., Edin- 

burgh High School, Edited, with Biographical Sketch, by JAMES BROWN, D.D., 
Author of “ The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” Demy 8vo. 450 pp. 14s. 

Ross was versed in old Scottish literature ; his patriotic enthusiam is 

but duly by a sufficient sense of humour. His book is not a dry 

compendium of facts, but a vivid account of the national life of Scotland, viewed now froin 

the and now from the literary point of view.’ 

Ross's volume must be pronounce: be a literary and 

ad value. It a a place of its own at once in the | literary } history. and in the historical 

jiteratu Its of Scotland. wi as its se ad th value, | lies i in its skilful 

1 


aimed 

aiviine for the early history of Scotland what Mr. Green did so ~b.- for the earl 

noone Green, literature is subordinate to history—in Ross, on the other hu 
at least political history. is subordinate to literature." Scotsman, May 

re is no trace in this volume of mental weariness or perfunctory cram. It is re 
short of mastesiy, The style is full, nervous, perspicuous, by an always 
on side by humour and good sense. The writer is ee, acquainted with 
his materials, when forward and when to linger...... In the warmth of his 
and m h mastery of details, as in the glowing 
energy of his = he reminds te -; Mr. Green.” "~Academy, May 31 


NEW POEM by the Author of “OLRIG GRANGE,” “HILDA,” &c. 


KILDROSTAN: a Dramatic Poem. By 


Watrer C, Smiru, M.A. Extra fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
all the | and excitement of a novel, combined with the charm of 
by the manly thought.....‘The poem is one of unques- 
and d | of character and in force of 


a 

tionable power, | 

poetical diction. all h the fi 

enhanced in literary value by their brilliant —- 2 Dr. Smith's power of jonate utter- 
reaches its highest point tod the scene,in the i ie’ remain's intense 


w 
by Doris with scoffs A jeers. Itis like | the pla: lightning 
an iceberg, brilliant but harmless. ....... As a rule, the verse is as musical as the 


thought i 
manly, and the at is charming.” —Scotsman, June 5. 
nee the death of Scott hardly any man has so nearly apprenches | the Wizard of the North 
in the art of telling a story in graphic and musical verse........ On Dori is Cattanach Mr. Smith 
has expended his full strength, and not even Oe worldly-wise mother in *Olrig Grange,’ 
nor Hilda Dalguise, nor even W ay oe a uhart, is ° powerfully drawn. On Tremain, the 
etic equal ots has been bes The es je sehool has never been so fuily 


explai x, . The het is not by or b: but 
paychological anatomy, and the effect is Echo, June 2, 


SERMONS preached at Ibrox, Glasgow. By 


D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
remarkable volume. We have seldom read sermons so fresh and suggestive, 
they wee were spoken sermons, so perfect in their burgh Daily 
ily Review. 
“ To those it ii f sound yet vi, sermo! hich will set their minds 
thinking, we unhestatingly say, get this without delay.” Leeds Mercury. 


TABLES of EUROPEAN HISTORY, 


LITERATURE, and ART, from A.D. 200 to 1882; and of American History, 
Literature, and Art. By JoHNn NicHoL, M.A. Oxon , LL.D., Professor of 
English L iterat in the University of Glasgow. Third Edition, greatly 
_Enlarged, thoroughly Revised. Royal 8vo. printed in Five Colours, 7s. 6d. 
“The tables are clear, and form an admirable companion 3 pthe student of history, or indeed 
to any one who desires to revive his recol of facts 
“In a word. the great leading facts of European hi histor for early se seventeen hundred years 
are here compressed, with wonderful clearness, py fee volume. The book is a 
ériumph of systematization.” —Scotsman, 
“Simply in valuable.” — Leeds Mercury. 


_ GLASGOW: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University, 
LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. 
Price One Penny. 


= TRUTH per the LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. 
A Tract for the Time. By A BARRISTER 
STONEHAM, 77 and 79 Cheapside. 


ance re 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Cuown 8vo. with Coloured Maps of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, cloth, 6s. 


ROCK HISTORY: 


A Concise Note Book of Geology, having special reference 
to the English and Welsh Formations. 


By C. L, BARNES, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford ; Science Master at Llandovery School. 


various formations are arranged in their stratigraphical order, and their chief charac- 
mentioned, not on the same page, but in the same horizontal >that ata 
genes one can read the name of a formation, its development in England and Wales (and, 
certain cases, in foreign countries), its mineral character, ominent 
at with table Jy map of and V 
strata under co ration are and a is added 
belonging to each separate Pr 


Medium 8vo. with 27 Coloured Maps, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
‘CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH ISLES; 


With a Dissertation on the Origin of Western Europe and of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “The Coal Fields of © 
Great Britain” &c. 


“ Sets the, spatter’ ‘seye history, as it were, which 
presents ut the present day. 


In Portfolio, 30s.; Mounted to fold in case, 42s, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


A Series of Five Fully-Coloured Maps of 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 


Compiled from Ordnance and other Surveys, so arranged and coloured as to show at 
a giance some of the and licated divisions of London, for administra- 
tive purposes, under the control of the Board of Works, V estries, District Boards, 
Paviug Commissioners, Burial Boards, Commissioners of Baths, Commissioners of 
Public Libraries, Registrar General, Gas and Water Companies, &c. &c. So few of 
> boundaries are conterminous that it has been found necessary to have a series of 
PS, Viz. 

No. 1, MUNICIPAL DISTRICTS. 

No. 2. WATER COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No. 3. GAS COMPANIES’ DISTRICTS. 

No, 4. PARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS, 

No, 5, POOR LAW UNIONS AND REGISTRATION DISTRICTS. 


Each Map is drawn on a scale of two inches toa mile, and includes the whole of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act area, extending to Kew, Chiswick, Acton, 
Willesden, Richmond Park, on the West; Woolwich, Bexley Heath, Plumstead 
Marshes, on the East; Hi; ighgate, Hamp: stead, Crouch End, Stamford Hill, Palate, 
bury Green, on the North; ; Kingston, Ww imbledon, Lower Streatham, Crystal Palace, 
Anerley, Plaistow, and sidcup, on the South; "exhibiting plainly all the 
Thoroughfares, and most of the Streets, Squares, and Crescents, with their names ; 
the Docks, Railways, and Stations ; Parks, Commons, Public Buildings, &c, 


Size of each Map, 40 inches E. and W. by 27 inches N. and 8, 


“ The utility of the maps to the London householder and ratepayer is evident ; deserve 
the attention of all who take an intelligent interest in the government of the me yy 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPP 
Its Past, Present, and Future. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.S.S. 


With a Frontispiece oz L= Linley Sambourne, and a Coloured Map, showing the 
istricts of the Water Companies. 


in manner with the past, present, and fature of the water supply of 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


On Thursday next, 19th instant, 
THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


Containing a long and complete Story by the Author of “East Lynne,” entitled 
THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTERS, 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards; a Paper on 
THE HOMES OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE IN CANADA 
With Illustrations, 
A GUILTLESS SINNER; 
YVONNE: a Steamer Romance; 
PETER MACKEY’S THREE SWEETHEARTS, 
PRICE SIXPENCE, 
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June 14, 1884.] 


The Saturday Review. 


GEORGE BELL & SON’S NEW BOOKS, 


5 vols. demy 8vo. £3. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON (including 


the Tour inthe Hebrides and Johnsoniana). New Edition, with Notes and 
Appendices. By Rev. A. Napier, Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Holkham ; Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the Theological Works of 
Barrow. ‘With 48 Steel Evgravi' Also a -Paper Edition, with 
Piates on India Paper, -y) ee printed (of which few now remain), 
mame imperial 8vo. £10 1 


men have dealt with Mr. Ni has all...... His 
cell's immortal book, i fur the 
isan edition to revel over for. its what lordly 
margins, its large and clear type, its admirable engravings, and its nt banding 
Times, 


vo, 73, 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS of "HEINRICH HEINE; 


and some newly-discovered Fragments of his Writings. be a gr with - 
Introductory Essay, by Dr. Tuomas W. Evans, Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, &c. 


Crown 8vo. 7%. 6d. 


NOTES and ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. 


By Jonun W. Hates, M.A., Professor of —_—_ Literature in King’s College, 
London ; late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8v0, 28, 6d. 


BROWNING’S STRAFFORD. With Notes 
and Preface. By Emrty H. Hickey, Author of “A Sculptor, and other 
’ Poems,” and an Introduction by SamugL R, GARDINER, LL.D., Professor of 
Modern History, King’s College, London. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 
PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS; their 


History and Distinguishing Characteristics. on, -t~ W. STREETER, 

e Great iamon Fourth Edition, 
Revised and partly Re-written. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY "PAINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS. Edited R. Graves, of the British Museum. 
Imperial 8vo. in Monthly Parts, each [Part 1V. ready. 


1 vol. royal Svo, 31s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL (the Admission Regis- 


ters from 1748 to 1876). Edited, with Biographical Notices and Notes on 
the Earlier Masters and Scholars of the School from the Time of its Founda- 
tion, by the Rev. R. B. GAnpriver, M.A., Fourth Master. With an Appendix 
containing the Foundation Deeds of the School, with the Names of Prizemen 
and Exhibitioners, &c. 


Catalogues on application, post free, to any part of the World. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of Furopean Literature, on 


HISTORY THEOLOGY NATURAL HISTORY 
LOGRAPHY ANTIQUITIES ~ 
POGRAPHY SCIENCE 
ARCH ZOLOGY PHILOSOPHY CTION 
With Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the 
PORTUGUESE ANGIAO-SAXON 
GERMAN SWEDISH LATIN 
ITALIAN | DANISI and 
SPANISH ICELANDIC GREEK 


Price 3s. 6d. or 5s. per vol. (with exceptions). 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. ‘S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECOND EDITION WILL BE READY ON JUNE 23 OF 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 
By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Versa.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Ready this day, with a Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Secoxp Series. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD, 


NEW EDITION OF HARE’S “DAYS NEAR ROME.” 
this day, Third Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 18s. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By Aveustus J. C 


Hang, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Italy,” &c. 
NEW EDITION OF LEWES’ “STORY OF GOETHE'S LIFE.” 


THE STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By 


Gxrorce Henry Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Second Edition, all rights reserved, 1s. 
THE JEWISH QUESTION in RUSSIA. By Prince 


Demrporr San-Donato. Translated from the Russian, with the Author's 
permission, by J. MIcBELL, H.M. ab 


London: DARLING & Sox, Minerva Steam Printing Office, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure to announce an entirely New 
Edition of the Works of Lord Tennyson. 

This Edition wil! be complete in Seven Volumes, extra fep. 8vo, and will be issued 
in Monthly Volumes, price Five Shillings each. 

A Newly Engraved eee, by G. J. Stodart, after a Photograph by Rejlander, 
will accompany Volume I 

A Limited number of Copies wilt printed on best Hand-made Orders for 
this Edition will be taken tor Sets only at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 

The Volumes will be published as follows : 


Vol. 1.—MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, (Vert week. 
Vol. IL—MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, (July. 
Vol. IIl.—IDYLLS OF THE KING. (August. 
Vol. IV.—THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. [ September. 
Vol. V.—ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. (October. 
Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD, [ November. 
Vol. VIIL—THE LOVER'S TALE: &c, December, 
MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, : 
A ROMAN’ SINGER. By F. Marton 
CrawrForp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs” and “ Dr. Claudius.” 
“ A masterpiece of narrative........In Mr. Crawford's skilful hands it is unlike any other 
romance in English 


“ The story is full of exciting imeident, and is told with remarkable vigour and directness.” 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


(THE WIZARD’S SON. By Mrs. Oxrrnant, 
wit Hester,” “The Curate in Charge,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 


“ Very enjoyable...... Mrs. 


. Oliphant has never given us anything better than her picture 
of the sacety the town 
This is assuredly the most 


Sloebury.""— Academy. 


of Mrs. Oliphant's works. "—Morning Pogt. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 


(GONE to TEXAS: Letters from Our Boys. 


Edited, with Preface, by Tuomas Hucues, Q.C. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s 4s. 6d. Series.—New Volume. 


“ Straightforward and p'easant to read........ clear on the sort of life the young 
emigrant must look for in these World. 


Now ready, in Four Parts, Crown Svo. each 2s, 6d. 
A SCHOOL EDITION OF 


THE WORKS of LORD TENNYSON. 


A New Collected Edition. Revised throughout by the Author. An Edition 
for Schools, in Four Parts, Crown 8vo. each 2s. 


UNDER TWO QUEENS: Lyrics written 


for the Tercentenary Festival of the Founding of ppingham School. By 
Se ees Sxrinz, Author of “ Uppingham by the Sea” &c. Crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ALICE LEARMONT: a Fairy Tale. By 


the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by fo 
Godwin, New Edition, revised by the Author. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


JNVESTIGATIONS in CURRENCY and 


FINANCE. By the late W. STANLEY Jrvons, LL.D., M,A., F.R.S. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by H. 8. Foxwett, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Political Economy at 
University College, London, Illustrated by 20 Demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. 


A Series of Short Books on his Rights and epee. 
Edited by Henry Craik, M.A., LL. 


THE STATE in its RELATION to EDUCA- 
4 Henry Craik, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Glasgow). Crown 8vo. 
Now ready, NEW EDITIONS, 1884. Price 1s. each ; bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. each, 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES. 
DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 
DICTIONARY OF THE TILAMES, 
DICTIONARY OF PARIS. 


CONTINENTAL ABC RAILWAY GUIDE is published on the Ist of 
every month, price One Shilling. 


'S CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes, 


MACMILLAN’ . 
ALLUST. — BELLUM CATULINAE. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in St. Paul's School. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


HOMER.— ODYSSEY, Book IX. With a 


Commentary. By Jony Mavon, M.A., Profesor of Latin and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


CICERO.—STORIES of ROMAN HISTORY. 


Adapted for the Use of Beginners, with Notes, baggy = and Exercises, 
BE. Jeans, M.A., and A. V, Jones, M.A., Assistant Masters in 
Haileybury College. 8mo, ls, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S ‘LIST, 


BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 


Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 


FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY 


By Axrosto Rosmix1. With an Introduction. Crown 
the Wound ia the Left Hand 


Insufficient Mound in te Hight Hand of the Holy Charch Church, 
which is the Disunion of the Bishops—Of the Wound in the Right Foot of the Holy 
Church, which the Lay — 


THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


JESUS CHRIST. Being the Bampton for 1866. 
Tenth Edition, Revised, 


crown 8vo. 53. 
FIRST SERIES of SERMONS preached before 
ition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


the University of Oxford, 1859-1868. Eighth 
reached 


SECOND. SERIES of SERMONS 
before the University of Oxford, 1868-1882. Third crown 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION : Lent} 


Lectures. Cheap Edition, small 8vo. 
(The Crown 8vo. 5s. Edition may 


BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
SELECTION, adapted to the SEASONS of 


the ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the “Parochial and Plain 
of Joux 


PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. Copetanp, B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
New Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo. each 5s, ‘Sold separately. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS preached before the 
University of Oxford, between 1826 and 1848. New Eaition, 


SERMONS bearing u upon SUBJECTS of the 


DAY. Edited by the Rev. W. J.Core.anp, B.D., Rector of Farnham, 
Essex. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of JUSTI- 


FICATION. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. (Poems by J. W. 
Bowpey, R. H. Frovpe, J. Kesre, J. H. Newman, R. I. 
Force, and I. WiLtiAms ; and a New Preface by Cardinal Newman. ) 
New Edition, with red borders, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


cover, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
had.) 


BY ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


PLAIN SERMONS on the CATECHISM. 


New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 5s. Sold separately. 


THE CHARACTERS of the OLD TESTA- 


MENT: a Series of Sermons. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS of HOLY SCRIP- 


TURE: a Series of Sermons. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


SERMONS on the EPISTLES and GOSPELS 


for the Sundays and Holy-Days throughout the Year. New Edition, 
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